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A Professional Leader — 





The Superintendent — 
Executive Officer of the Board 


The early schools of America were ad- 
ministered either by the community as a 
whole or by some existing civil officers of 
the community. When the community ad- 
ministered the schools, control was exer- 
cised through the town meeting. The civil 
officers to whom school control was dele- 
gated by some communities were the se- 
lectmen, the wardens, the grand jurymen, 
or the overseers. The administration of the 
schools of the early period was a simple 
matter. The communities were small, the 
school enrollments were low, the course of 
study was rudimentary, the school plant 
was crude, and the expense involved was 
slight. The most important obligations of 
the administrators were those of compel- 
ling attendance of the children and collect- 
ing the fees levied for the support of the 
school. Later, when the administrative 
functions were extended to the instruc- 
tional problems of the schools, the minis- 
ters of the communities were empowered 
to assist the organization which assumed 
responsibility for the administrative con 
trol of the schools. 


Schoo! Committees Appointed 


lhe appointment of school committees 
marked the next stage in the administra- 
tion of schools. In some cases the school 
committees were elected by the people 
assembled in town meetings, and in others 
they were appointed by the organization 
which had been made responsible for the 
control of the schools. The idea oi a 
school committee seems to have originated 
Irom special committees appointed for spe- 
cific civil duties, such as the purchase or 
sale of land or the collection of the school 


revenue. The school committees were given 

control over the administration of the 
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schools of the district. They reported and 
were responsible to the body which had 
appointed them, to the town meeting, or 
to the selectmen of the town. The school 
committee was also responsible for super- 
vising and inspecting the work of the 
schools at somewhat regular intervals. The 
increase in the number of schools in the 
town created problems in connection with 
the duties and responsibilities of the school 
committees. The visitation and inspection 
took more time from the private business 
interests of the members of the committees 
than they were willing to spare. Since each 
school usually was visited by a different 
member of the committee, it was not pos- 
sible for the work of one school to be com- 
pared carefully with the work of any other 
school. 

The problems indicated led to the next 
major development in school administra- 
tion, namely, the authorization of the 
school committee to appoint, either from 
its own members or from the citizens at 
large, an annual visiting committee. This 
committee was given the definite responsi- 
bility for visiting and inspecting the schools 
and reporting back to the body responsible 
for its appointment. The members of the 
visiting committee were frequently paid 
for the amount of time actually devoted to 
the work for which they were appointed. 

The cities often were lacking in homo- 
geneity as school districts. The school 
organization which had served the sections 
which made up the city often retained 
their entities when the extension of the 
city boundaries brought the sections within 
the city limits. When the city was legally 
constituted a single school district, the 
earlier sectional traditions were still en- 
trenched in the thinking of the people and 
of the members of the boards of education. 

A number of reasons were given for the 
creation of the position of superintendent 
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of city schools. In Detroit, the superin- 
tendent, chosen in 1855, was needed to 
supervise instruction, grade the schools, 
and render them more efficient at less ex- 
pense. In Boston, it was felt, among other 
things, that there was no individual or 
body to exercise the complete supervision 
over the schools which was needed, or to 
examine them as thoroughly as they re- 
quired. The school committee of Boston 
also realized that there was no one whose 
special duty it was to see whether the best 
course of studies was pursued or to sug- 
gest improvements from the experience of 
the best schools elsewhere. The first su- 
perintendent for the schools of Boston was 
elected in 1851. The superintendent of the 
schools of New Orleans, elected in 1841, 
was expected to aid the teachers by sug- 
gestion, counsel, and_ instruction and 
through his work to give system and effi- 
ciency to the schools. The school com- 
mittee of Louisville elected in 1837 a 
school agent, who was expected to super- 
vise the schools, keep the financial records, 
act as secretary of the board, and take 
charge of the school property. 


Lay Organization Persisted 

The lay organization which had been 
established to administer the schools be- 
fore the superintendent was appointed was 
not altered when he took office. The or- 
ganization continued its work through 
committees assigned to definite responsi- 
bilities, and the superintendent was ex- 
pected to assist rather than replace the 
committees. A considerable number of 
years passed before the size and complexity 
of the lay organization was reduced. It 
first grew larger and more complex rather 
than smaller and less complex. 

The superintendent was definitely placed 
under the authority and direction of the 
board of education. He was ordered to in- 
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vestigate conditions and practices and to 
report his findings to the board for con- 
sideration by that body. In only rare in- 
stances was he given discretionary power 
to act on situations or conditions not cov- 
ered by the regulations governing his pow- 
ers and duties. In three cities — Atlanta, 
Nashville, and San Francisco — the super- 
intendent was designated the executive of- 
ficer of the board; three cities — Chicago, 
Louisville, and Milwaukee — directed him 
to serve as secretary of the board. He was 
sometimes enjoined to attend meetings of 
the board and to enforce the regulations 
adopted by that body. The first superin- 
tendent was elected most frequently by the 
board of education for a term of one year. 
One city, Milwaukee, set up a professional 
requirement for the office, namely, that 
the superintendent must be a graduate of 
a college or normal school located in the 
United States. 

The duties and responsibilities originally 
assigned to the superintendent were about 
equally divided between administration 
and supervision as the terms are known 
today. The duties most frequently men- 
tioned were the making of an annual report 
and the supervision of the schools. 

The superintendent at first was not given 
any great amount of authority over mem- 
bers of the teaching staff. He was directed 
to assist the committees which examined 
and certificated teachers, but the nature 
of the assistance to be rendered was of 
minor importance. He was not empowered 
to make final decision on the fitness of 
candidates for teaching positions. His opin- 
ion, if given at all, was presented to a 
committee of the board which was respon- 
sible for examining teachers. He was not 
granted the privilege of nominating teach- 
ers for positions, but was expected to re- 
port all inefficient teachers to the board. 
In a few cities he was made responsible 
for filling temporary vacancies in the teach- 
ing staff, but in rare instances only was 
he allowed that privilege without first re- 
porting his proposed action to members 
or a committee of the board. The super- 
intendent was directed to hold teachers’ 
meetings for the purpose of acquainting 
the teachers with better methods of in- 
struction and discipline. 

The responsibilities of the superintend- 
ents for school buildings and finance were 
limited to a few minor matters. Two rea- 
sons may be assigned for this limitation. 
The boards of education had few powers 
in connection with either buildings or 
finance, for those responsibilities were re- 
tained by other branches of the city 
government. The superintendents were re- 
garded as head teachers who had no ex- 
perience in the business phase of school 
administration. 


Problems of Early Superintendents 


When the early superintendents began 
their duties, they found the schools in 
what might be termed a condition of chaos. 
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Teachers were attempting to find time to 
instruct in single rooms large numbers of 
pupils who varied widely both in ability 
and achievement. The courses of study 
which were in use were meager both in 
content and in specific directions for the 
organization and presentation of the ma- 
terials to be taught. The examination, pro- 
motion, and classification of pupils, in a 
number of cities, had been for years the 
responsibility of the lay members of ex- 
amining committees. There were no well- 
defined standards for promotion, and in 
some cases promotion from one class of 
school to another was made on the basis of 
overcrowding in the lower school. The pro- 
motion exercises and frequently the exami- 
nation of the pupils had been made gala 
occasions for public displays. The tradi- 
tion which surrounded these practices made 
it necessary for the superintendent to move 
slowly in his attempts to modify them. 

The members of school boards or school 
committees were not always in unanimous 
agreement on the need for a superintendent 
of schools. The school committee of Bos- 
ton was divided in 1847; one group fa- 
vored the employment of a superintendent 
and another group believed that the needs 
could and should be met either by having 
a small executive committee of the school 
committee or by having a part or the whole 
of the school committee paid for their 
services. In a number of cases the teachers 
and the public were not convinced that the 
new officer was necessary. 

Before a beginning could be made on 
the problems of graduation and promotion 
of pupils and of courses of study, it was 
often necessary for the superintendent to 
ask for the alteration of existing school 
buildings. He also found that he needed 
to make suggestions for radical changes 
in the plans for the erection of new build- 
ings. The building had to be planned to 
house adequately a closely graded school. 
The superintendent met a number of dis- 
couraging conditions in this phase of his 
work. He had only minor authority in the 
matter of the planning of school buildings. 
In fact, the boards of education in many 
cities had very little authority in the con- 
struction of school buildings. The city 
council or some other branch of the city 
government erected the buildings. 

The district or ward system which oper- 
ated in cities constituted another handicap 
for the superintendent. The pupils resid- 
ing in one district were averse to attend- 
ing school in another district, in spite of 
the fact that the building in one district 
might be seriously overcrowded while a 
similar building in an adjoining district 
cared for a much smaller number of pupils. 
This condition was almost universal in the 
upper grades of the grammar schools, and 
years passed before the superintendents 
were able to alter it. 

The boys and girls attended separate 
schools in some cities, and there was stren- 
uous opposition to the elimination of the 
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practice when better grading required that 
they attend the same schools. However, 
the superintendents apparently persisted in 
their efforts to grade the schools, and in 
time they were able to substitute better 
procedures for the haphazard practices 
which had characterized the efforts of the 
lay boards of education. 


Supervisory Staff Increased 

The growth of the school systems and 
the consequent increase in the number and 
complexity of the duties of the superin- 
tendent made necessary an increase in the 
supervisory staff. The principals of the 
grammar schools in some cities were re- 
lieved of part or all of their teaching 
duties and given some supervisory respon- 
sibilities for the school of which they were 
principals. At a later date the supervisory 
responsibilities of the principals were ex- 
tended to include a number of primary 
schools located in the immediate vicinity 
of which each was principal. The name 
“supervising principal’ was sometimes 
given to these principals when their re- 
sponsibilities were increased. This plan of 
organization was carefully developed in 
Cincinnati and came to be known, among 
the superintendents, as the “Cincinnati 
Plan.” Assistant superintendents were em- 
ployed in most large cities and the super- 
vision of the schools was divided among 
the staff members of the superintendent. 
Special teachers were employed to intro- 
duce new subjects, such as art, music, pen- 
manship, and physical education. The spe- 
cial teachers became supervisors of their 
subjects when the school systems grew 
larger. The superintendent was no longer 
expected to conduct ali the teachers’ meet- 
ings held in the city, since this responsi- 
bility was shared with the supervisory 
staff. 

The first step necessary in the reorgani- 
zation of the administrative machinery of 
the schools was a reduction in the size of 
the boards of education. This step began 
to be taken about 1900, and instead of 
boards numbering thirty, fifty, and even 
several hundred, they were reduced to 
small bodies, ranging from five to 11 or 
12 members. When the boards were re- 
duced in size, the number of standing 
committees was also reduced. This change 
made it necessary to entrust more respon- 
sibilities to the superintendent of schools. 
The board of education became a legisla- 
tive rather than both a legislative and an 
executive organization. The executive func- 
tions were delegated to the superintendent 
and he was officially designated the execu- 
tive officer of the board of education. The 
superintendent was then no longer ham- 
pered by the necessity of waiting for or 
working with standing committees of 
the board. He began to perform duties 
which should have been delegated to his 
office many years before, but which could 
not be assigned to the superintendent so 
long as the standing committees were in 
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existence. This modification in the organi- 
zation of boards of education marks the 
beginning of the real development of the 
position of superintendent of schools. 
When the superintendent was designated 
the executive officer of the board of edu- 
cation he made the position one of direc- 
tion and leadership of the school system. 
The reduction in the size of boards of 
education made one other far-reaching 
change. Members of the board were elected 
from the city at large rather than from 
wards. The elimination of ward representa- 
tion eradicated an evil of long standing 
in the method by which teachers were 
nominated and elected. Teachers were no 
longer nominated by members of boards 
of education in return for political or per- 
sonal favors, but were recommended and 
nominated by the superintendents of 
schools. 


Research Bureaus Established 


The growth in the size and complexity 
of city school systems caused a correspond- 
ing increase in the costs of the schools. 
The mounting costs stimulated careful 
study of the organization and operation of 
the school system. The studies could not 
be made adequately unless comprehensive 
data were collected, analyzed, and evalu- 
ated. The data could not, because of lack 
of time, be collected by the existing ad- 
ministrative staff. Fact-finding or research 
bureaus were established on the recom- 
mendation of the superintendent of schools 
and were placed under the control and 
general direction of the superintendent. 
Baltimore is given credit for having estab- 
lished the first bureau in 1912. The find- 
ings of these bureaus enabled superintend- 
ents to base their decisions on facts rather 
than on opinion. Armed with facts, the 
superintendents were better able to con- 
vince boards of education and the public 
that the policies of the school system were 
sound. 

The fact-finding bureaus made valuable 
discoveries in connection with the manner 
in which children learn. These discoveries 
led to the conviction that the curriculum 
of the schools should never be allowed to 
become static. The curriculum which is 
most likely to meet best the needs of the 
children and of society is the curriculum 
which is constantly undergoing revision 
and experimentation, provided, of course, 
that the revision and experimentation are 
conducted along the lines which are indi- 
cated by the findings of careful and ex- 
haustive investigation. The superintendents 
as a result of these convictions recom- 
mended that organizations responsible for 
constant curriculum revision and experi- 
mentation be set up in the city school 
systems. The work of these organizations 
is directed by the superintendent or by a 
person designated by that officer. 

The early superintendents were vested 
with very meager responsibilities for school 
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buildings and finance. Most of the early 
city schools were housed in quarters which 
were not the property of the city. These 
quarters were frequently inadequate, in- 
sanitary, and unsuitable for use as schools. 
The superintendents were confronted and 
handicapped by two problems, (1) how to 
get the schools out of the unsatisfactory 
privately owned quarters and (2) how to 
get sufficient responsibility over the school 
building procedure to enable them to se- 
cure buildings of the type which would 
adequately house the kind of schools re- 
quired. These problems were intensified by 
reason of the fact that funds were lacking 
and the erection of school buildings was, 
in many cities, the responsibility of the 
city council or of some body under the 
direction of the city council. In some cases 
the superintendents were directed to ad- 
vise with the authority which was respon- 
sible for the erection of school buildings. 
But the advice of the superintendents was 
not always asked for and was not often 
heeded when given. 


Financial Outlay Increases 


The financial outlay for schools in- 
creased with alarming rapidity during the 
period from 1900 to 1930. A large num- 
ber of school buildings were erected and 
the program of the schools was expanded. 
If the school district expected to continue 
to receive the increasingly large sums of 
money which it needed to carry out the 
program planned, it was necessary to insist 
on the adoption of stricter accounting pro- 
cedures. The adoption of the accounting 
procedures placed the schools on a sounder 
financial status than had been the case 
up to that time. The development of a 
unified system of school accounting for 
all cities enabled the superintendent to 
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compare the costs of school services in a 
number of cities. The superintendent was 
able to devise and insist on stricter ac- 
counting procedures through the help of 
the fact-finding bureaus which had been 
established. 

The expansion of the school system and 
its attendant increase in financial outlay 
could not have been accomplished without 
the active support of the tax-paying public. 
However, public support of schools is not 
confined to the payment of taxes. Public 
support to be most effective requires loyal 
and understanding co-operation in all of 
the endeavors of the school program. The 
public will not support a movement or an 
institution until and unless fully informed 
concerning it. The superintendents of 
schools used a number of means and 
agencies to supply the public with the 
information needed. Existing civic and 
community organizations were given in- 
formation concerning the plans and pur- 
poses of the school program. New organi- 
zations which had for their chief purpose 
the establishment of closer and more effec- 
tive relationships between the school and 
the home were formed. The fact-finding 
bureaus of the city school systems pro- 
vided the public with a type of information 
which was both timely and specific. This 
was done through the circulation of special 
bulletins and the release of carefully com- 
piled information to the press. Through 
these various agencies the superintendent 
kept not only the school program but also 
his measures for the improvement of the 
program constantly before the public. 


Superintendents Are the Leaders 


The position of superintendent of schools 
in American cities is hardly one hundred 
years old. When the position was created, 
it gave little promise of developing into 
an office of significance. The early superin- 
tendents were head teachers employed in 
most cases to assume responsibility for 
some of the instructional phases of the 
schools. Boards of education were reluc- 
tant to assign major responsibilities to the 
new officer. The schools had been operated 
by lay management for almost two hun- 
dred years. As the cities grew in size and 
the number of children, school buildings, 
employees and the amount of funds ex- 
pended increased, the tasks of school ad- 
ministration became increasingly technical. 
The successful management of the responsi- 
bilities entrusted to the superintendents 
gave the boards of education increased 
confidence in their ability and judgment 
and led to the gradual assignment of more 
and greater responsibilities to these officers. 
Today in most American cities of more then 
5000 population, the superintendents of 
schools are the executive officers of the 
school systems. The superintendents have 
become the responsible professional leaders 
of city schools in all phases of adminis- 
tration. 














































Let’s Keep It Filled - 





That Vacant High Sch 


Far too often, only passing notice has 
been given to the absence of freshmen, 
sophomores, juniors, and seniors from high 
school classes. If the average “drop-out” 
ratio established in Chicago is a criterion 
for the United States, three million Ameri- 
can students forsake higher educational 
training each four-year term. 

This and many other important danger 
signals were reported to Dr. Herold C. 
Hunt, general superintendent of Chicago 
schools, by a special committee which 
spent a year in study of “Why students 
‘drop out’ of high school and what can 
high schools do about it?’ A _ 16-page 
report covered the subject of inquiry thor- 
oughly. 

Using the high school period from 1946 
to 1950 as a four-year term from freshman 
entrance to commencement day, the Chi- 
cago Public High School “Drop-Out” Com- 
mittee, headed by Chairman Isabel L. 
Magan, principal of South Shore High 
School, has made some startling discover- 
ies from the records which may be dupli- 
cated in each and every school system of 
the country. In Chicago alone in the last 
full four-year term, of the 17,592 freshmen 
who entered high school only 10.415 mer- 
ited diplomas, while 7177 students 
“dropped out’ — 41 per cent. 

The committee, with Helen C. Campbell 
as cochairman, comprised one adjustment 
teacher and one placement counselor from 
each of five high school districts, the di- 
rector of continuation and one attendance 
counselor from each of the three continua- 
tion schools. Dr. Thelma G. Thurstone, 
director of the Bureau of Child Study, 
John McMahon, director of the Guidance 
and Counseling Division, and Miss Mae 
Kernan, psychologist of the Bureau of 
Child Study, assisted the committee which 
began its study on January 12, 1949. 

Three hundred and seventy-nine “drop- 
out’ cases were reviewed. Talks with par- 
ents, teachers, students, and employers 
furnished many phases of the inquiry. The 
age score of the 379 “drop-outs” reviewed 
revealed that 234 students were between 
the ages of 16 and 17, while 115 students 
were between the ages of 17 and 18, and 
30 students were 18 or older. 


The School Records 


A tabulation of 40 Chicago high schools 
on the four-year record of the 1946 class 
of high school students is enumerated in 
the report as follows: 


*Chicago, Ill 


John F. Delaney’ 


ool Seat 





School 


Amundsen 
Austin 
Bowen 
Calumet 
Carver 
Crane Tech 
DuSable 
Englewood 
Farragut 
Fenger 
Flower Tech 
Foreman 
Gage Park 
Harper 
Harrison 
Hirsch 
Hyde Park 
Kelly 
Kelvyn Park 
Lake View 
Lane Tech 
Lindblom 
Marshall 
McKinley 
Morgan Park 
Parker 
Phillips 
Roosevelt 
Schurz 
Senn 

South Shore 
Spalding 
Steinmetz 
Sullivan 


That Vacant High School Seat in a Chicago High School. 


JB 


tudents 


Graduate 


»99 


250 
243 
150 
354 
193 
365 
304 
191 
558 
311 
305 
145 
186 
215 
221 
278 
444 
259 

40 
461 


Per cent 


Graduated 


B 

Student Graduate Per cent 
School 10-4¢ 6—50 Graduated 
lait 343 245 71.4 
Pilden Tech 466 237 50.9 
Tuley 454 239 52.6 
Von Steuben 244 216 88.5 
Waller $71 178 37.8 
Wells 165 242 52 


Pointed paragraphs gleaned from the re- 
port concisely portray the problem: 


Symptoms and Causes 


Repeated absence from school is a common 
symptom of school leaving. 

Twenty per cent of the “drop-outs” left 
high school during the freshman year; 40 per 
cent during the second year; 30 per cent dur- 
ing the third year; and 10 per cent in the 
final year. 

Schools in underprivileged areas reported 
73 per cent of the “drop-outs” were frequently 
absent or truant prior to school leaving; city- 
wide records indicated that approximately 35 
per cent were chronic absentees and that more 
than 50 per cent had truancy records 

Of the “drop-outs” interviewed, only 19 per 
cent had a fair record of scholarship at the 
time of leaving, the others were failing in 
many or all subjects. 

Health records of “drop-outs,”’ where avail- 


able, indicated many cases of faulty vision, 
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Miss Isabel L. Magan 


Prin., South Shore High School and 
Chairman “Drop-Out"” Committee, 
Chicago Public Schools. 


hearing defects. and other types of health 
factors responsible for retardation. 

Forty-six per cent of the “drop-outs” inter- 
viewed were rated on mental tests as having 
erage or better than average ability. Some, 
however, showed handicaps to such an extent 
that regular courses were definitely beyond 
their ability to understand and enjoy. 

Few of the “drop-outs” participated in 
extracurricular activities 

The number reporting employment as a 
reason for school leaving was so small that it 


s considered negligible. In only 10 per cent 
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of the cases was part-time daily work indi- 
cated and in but 7 per cent of the cases was 
there Saturday employment. 

Home situations were reported as contribut- 
ing factors to many of the “drop-outs.” In- 
cluded among the conditions indicated were 
overcrowding, broken family ties, guardian- 
ship by other than parents, financial problems. 
disordered homes because of working mothers. 

In only two cases was it indicated that par- 
ents insisted that the child drop out of school. 

Frequent absence appeared to have its be- 
ginning in the fourth or fifth grade of ele- 
mentary school, continuing into high school. 

The majority of the “drop-outs” were not 
aware of the real causes of their dissatisfac- 
tion. 

Fewer than half of the “drop-outs” inter- 
viewed had promises of jobs prior to leaving 
school. Many secured employment through 
the school placement counselor after dropping 
out. 

In many cases where financial needs in the 
home caused the student to leave school. he 
at once made plans to continue his education 
in evening school 


What Is to Be Done? 


This is what the 
can be done about it: 

1. A co-ordinated plan for handling ab- 
sences, truancies, and discipline problems 
should be developed in every high school 
through co-operative effort on the part of 
attendance and placement counselors, ad- 
justment teachers, division and class teach- 
ers and disciplinary officers. Such a plan 
should lead to early recognition and intelli- 
gent handling of problems. 

2. An in-service training program pre- 
senting modern techniques in counseling 


committee 


suggests 


The Schools Will Be Affected by 


The New Social Security Act 


President Truman signed H.R. 6000 on 
August 28, 1950. This bill amends the 
Federal Social Security Act of 1935. Under 
the new law teachers in the public schools 
continue to be excluded. Nonteaching 
school employees are also excluded if their 
positions are covered by an existing state 
or local retirement or pension system. The 
old law excluded all public employees. The 
new law excludes public service in positions 
covered by a state or local retirement sys- 
tem. Public employees not covered by an 
existing retirement system, may be covered 
under the new social security law by the 
adoption of a voluntary compact made be- 
tween the state and the social security 
administration. State and local government 
employees are not automatically included, 
but may be brought under social security 
if they are not under a retirement system 


“Exe e Secretary, Michigan Public Sct En 


Retirement Fund, Lansing, M 


J. M. Clifford’ 


and if the state enters into an agreement 
with the Federal Government. 

For the public schools this means that 
all teachers are excluded from social se- 
curity. This is because all public school 
teachers are now covered by either a state 
or local retirement system. Approximately 
one half! of the nonteaching public school 
personnel in the United States are now 
covered by a state or local retirement sys- 
tem. In some places these nonteaching em- 
ployees are included in the same system 
with teachers and in other instances there 
is a separate system for nonteaching em- 
ployees. Thus approximately one half of 
the nonteaching employees are excluded 
from social security and the other half may 
now be included by voluntary compacts. 





Miss Helen C. Campbell 


Co-chairman “Drop-Out” 
Committee. 


and group dynamics should be developed. 

3. Full use should be made of cumu- 
lative records. 

4. Curriculum modifications should be 
made to provide offerings to meet the 
needs of all of the pupils and to maintain 
their interest in continuing their education. 

5. More effective and unified methods of 
“checking out” of the student when school 
leaving is unavoidable should be developed. 

Every educator in America can do a 
service to his country by concentrating his 
attention on that vacant high school seat! 


Threat to Existing Systems 


For all school employees, the passage of 
the new Social Security Act may mean a 
threat to their existing retirement system. 
This is because the wording of the new 
act makes it possible to apply social se- 
curity to persons not covered by an exist- 
ing retirement system, and in all states 
except New York the state legislature 
could repeal the existing retirement system 
and thus make it legally possible to enter 
into a compact with the social security 
administration. The repeal legislation could 
be accompanied by companion legislation 
to authorize the state to enter into a com- 
pact. Thus, school employees could lose 
overnight the retirement systems which it 
has taken many years to build. 

The prime purpose of this article is to 
discuss the situation with respect to social 
security and retirement in states or cities 
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where nonteaching employees are not now 
covered by a retirement system. In such 
places there are three or four alternatives: 


Four Available Alternatives 


1. Arrangements could be made to in- 
clude all school employees under the ex- 
isting teachers’ retirement system. 

2. A separate retirement system could be 
created for nonteaching employees. 

3. Nonteaching school employees could 
be brought under the Federal Social Se- 
curity Act by the adoption of a voluntary 
compact. 

4. The status quo could be continued 
with no retirement plan for nonteaching 
employees. 

These alternatives will be discussed in 
the order mentioned. Where no retirement 
system exists for nonteaching employees 
the problem of pensions and retirement 
may best be solved by expanding the 
teachers’ retirement system so that it would 
become the public school employees re- 
tirement system and would include all 
public school employees. Such public school 
employees retirement systems exist in 
Michigan, Pennsylvania, and certain other 
states. There is no valid basis for provid- 
ing a retirement system for public school 
teachers and at the same time excluding 
from pension benefits the nonteaching 
school employees. All school personnel jus- 
tify their positions on the basis of making 
a contribution to the instruction of chil- 
dren. If instruction is to be successful, 
children and teachers must be adequately 
housed and cared for. Housing and care 
demand custodians and engineers. It may 
also require bus drivers, nurses, cafeteria 
workers, and clerical help. The efficiency 
with which the school operates depends to 
a great extent upon the efficiency of the 
nonteaching personnel. Is there, then, any 
basis for not providing a retirement system 
for the nonteaching personnel or for sepa- 
rating these employees from teachers when 
providing for retirement? 

In Ohio there is a separate school re- 
tirement system for the nonteaching per- 
sonnel. This is better than having no sys- 
tem at all, and it may also be superior to 
bringing nonteaching school employees un- 
der a voluntary compact social security 
plan. 


Is Voluntary Compact Desirable? 


The third alternative, namely, that of 
bringing nonteaching school employees 
under social security by the use of the 
voluntary compact, is the plan which is 
likely to currently receive consideration 
in states and localities where such school 
employees are not covered by a state or 
local retirement plan. This plan will re- 
ceive consideration, not because it is good, 
but because it is new. Presumably in states 
and cities where no retirement system for 
nonteaching school employees exists, at- 
tention has already been given to the idea 
of expanding the teachers retirement plan 
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to include all school employees or to cre- 
ating a separate nonteaching retirement 
plan. 

There is now a new possibility, namely, 
that of affording retirement protection to 
these nonteaching employees by the adop- 
tion of a voluntary compact with the Fed- 
eral Social Security Board. In places where 
nonteaching school employees are not cov- 
ered by a state or local retirement system 
a peculiar situation may develop. We may 
have states where part of the school em- 
ployees will be covered by the teachers 
retirement system and other school em- 
ployees will be under social security. This 
would be the case in states where non- 
teaching employees are not covered by 
a state or local retirement plan if such a 
state adopted a voluntary compact. 

It does not appear consistent to have 
two types of employees of the same school 
board covered by two distinctly different 
plans for retirement, one operated by the 
state and the other by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Nevertheless, this situation will exist 
as soon as any state adopts a voluntary 
compact. It is quite apparent that in states 
where nonteaching employees do not at 
present have any retirement protection 
there will be immediate agitation in favor 
of the adoption of a voluntary compact. 
Thus in such states the issue must be faced 
now and some form of retirement protec- 
tion must be afforded for all school em- 
ployees. The fourth alternative of no 
retirement for nonteaching employees is 
untenable. 


Social Security Pro and Con 


The adoption of H.R. 6000 has for the 
present settled the matter of the extension 
of social security to public employees cov- 
ered by an existing retirement system. 
Such public employees, including teachers, 
will continue to be exempt from the pro- 
visions of the social security act. The status 
of nonteaching employees depends upon 
whether or not they are covered by an 
existing retirement plan. This does not 
mean that the problem is permanently set- 
tled. Those who previously advocated the 
extension of social security to cover all 
public employees will undoubtedly continue 
to advocate this extended coverage. Fur- 
ther, there is the previously mentioned pos- 
sibility that state legislatures may repeal 
the existing retirement law and substitute 
a voluntary compact. For that reason it is 
advisable to consider some of the argu- 
ments for and against applying social se- 
curity to public school employees. 

The chief objection to social security on 
the part of public employees has been that 
the benefits provided by social security are 
small when compared with the benefits paid 
by the average public employee retirement 
system. This objection has been met in 
part by the fact that H.R. 6000 has in- 
creased the benefits paid by social security. 
Under the new law, the amount of the 
monthly payment to a retired person is 
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50 per cent of the first $100 of his average 
monthly wage, plus 15 per cent of the 
next $200. Thus the maximum benefit js 
50 per cent of $100 or $50 plus 15 per cent 
of $200 or $30 for a total of $80 per month, 
If the worker has a wife who is also age 65 
or over, then the basic benefit is increased 
by one-half which would give a man and 
wife benefits of up to $120 per month. 
However, many teacher retirement systems 
pay benefits which are more generous, 
Also, the age minimum is 65 under social 
security as compared with a minimum of 
60 in many public retirement systems and 
there are some retirement systems which 
pay allowance on the basis of service only 
without any age limits. 


Advantages of Social Security 

The arguments in favor of the extension 
of social security to public employees are 
that social security pays widows and or- 
phans benefits and permits migration from 
one type of employment to another. School 
employee retirement systems do not pro- 
vide for the protection of dependents in 
cases where the individual dies prior to 
attaining retirement age. A great many 
school employees, particularly teachers, are 
women who are not concerned with sur- 
vivor benefits. On the other hand, social 
security through its survivor benefits af- 
fords a great deal of protection to widows 
and their dependent children, and this cov- 
erage is not available under most public 
employment retirement systems. Under the 
present social security exclusion of public 
employment a person suffers a loss of re- 
tirement benefits if he transfers from public 
to private employment or vice versa. This 
is what we mean when we say that the 
application of social security to all gain- 
fully employed persons would permit mi- 
gration. 

The new social security situation in so 
far as it affects the public schools may be 
summarized as follows: 

1. H.R. 6000 continues to exclude public 
school teachers from social security cover- 
age. 

2. H.R. 6000 excludes nonteaching pub- 
lic school employees from social security 
if they are covered by an existing state or 
local retirement system. 

3. Nonteaching school employees, when 
not covered by an existing retirement plan, 
may now be covered by social security if 
the state enters into a voluntary compact 
with the social security administration. 

4. A more satisfactory arrangement than 
the voluntary compact appears to be to 
arrange to include all public school em- 
ployees under the existing school retire 
ment system. 

5. The adoption of H.R. 6000 presents 
a possible threat to the continued existence 
of all public school employee retirement 
systems since the various state legislatures 
may now attempt to repeal the existing 
retirement law and substitute a voluntary 
compact with the social security board. 
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Putting a Central Warehouse Into Operation 


Establishing the Procedures for a Centralized School Warehouse 


Establishment of a Revolving Fund 

Because of the legal limitations placed 
upon the operation of most school districts, 
it is often difficult or impossible to pur- 
chase supplies and equipment at the time 
when the prices, delivery, etc., are most 
attractive. Restrictions placed upon the 
operation by budgetary limitations often 
preclude the possibility of purchasing ma- 
terial needed at some later date. As a 
means of gaining the advantages other- 
wise lost, the establishment of a stores 
revolving fund offers the purchasing agent 
an opportunity to use discretion in secur- 
ing what he considers the best buys at 
the most appropriate time. 

Purchasing and accounting difficulties 
which result from the operation of several 
school districts under the administration 
of one board of education and administra- 
tive staff, may be eliminated to a large 
extent by the establishment of such a 
stores revolving fund. Article 2, Section 
5921, of the Education Code of the State 
of California, 1948, provides: 


*The author is Assistant Business Manager and Pur- 
chasing Agent of the Modesto, Calif., schools, and is in 
harge of the entral warehouse 


PART Il OF TWO PARTS 


R. B. Eaton * 


“Whenever two or more school districts 
have governing boards of identical per- 
sonnel, the boards may, if the school dis- 
tricts maintain a stock of merchandise for 
school use, establish a common revolving 
fund for budget control and stock ac- 
counting purposes, by adoption of a reso- 
lution of each district setting forth the 
necessity for the revolving fund, the pur- 
pose for which it shall be used and the 
amount thereof. Three certified copies of 
the resolution shall be submitted to the 
county superintendent of schools, who, if 
he approves the establishment of the fund, 
shall indorse his consent upon the resolu- 
tion, return one copy to the governing 
board of the school districts and transmit 
one copy to the county auditor.” 

In general, the code provides that such 
a fund shall not exceed $7 per average 
daily attendance for the next preceding 
vear, such sum to include the valuation of 
the inventory on hand. Materials pur- 
chased for stock will be purchased out of 
this revolving fund, and the individual 


districts charged for their withdrawals of 
stock. Each district is required to maintain 
its equity in the revolving fund. 


Preparation and Issuance of a Material 
Catalog 

The next step necessary is the prepa- 
ration of a catalog of the supplies stored 
in the warehouse showing: the item num- 
ber, description of the article, the unit of 
distribution, and the estimated cost. 

The preparation of this catalog neces- 
sarily must be closely worked out with 
the layout of the storage bins. For exam- 
ple, the goods are classified by major 
groups, such as, Art Supplies, General Sup- 
plies, Custodial Supplies, etc., and are 
numbered consecutively within a thousand 
numbers for each group. Art Supplies, for 
example, might be given the category of 
1000. If this group has 591 different items 
in it to be stored, they would be cata- 
logued with the numbers from 1001 to 
1591. The group located next to the Art 
Supplies would be given the 2000 numbers 
and the items would be numbered con- 
secutively. Later additions would be given 
the next number, and placed in the catalog 
in alphabetical order. 

Items or groups of items should be 
stored according to degree of similarity. 





The Modesto, Calif., Central School Warehouse and Shop is functional in design and plan. 
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For example, if there were four groups to 
be stored: Art Supplies, Biological Sup- 
plies, General Supplies, and Custodial Sup- 
plies, any alphabetical arrangement of 
groups would place dissimilar groups of 
items next to one another. Instead Art 
and General Supplies should be located 
next to one another. 

It is very important, though easily ob- 
vious, that those items which are receiving 
the constant calls should be located in the 
areas where the easiest access is possible. 


Establishment of Accounting Procedure 


In order to put this system into actual 
operation, it is necessary to establish some 
means of accounting. Under the public 
school accounting system, these supplies 
will be considered cash until actual de- 
livery to the school, when at that time it 
will be considered expended. It seems that 
the first problem will be one of setting up 
an accounting system which gives the nec- 
essary information as to the inventory situ- 
ation. A very common type of inventory 
record is that of using inventory cards in 
a Kardex type system. In this system, 
additions and changes to the supply quan- 
tity are made by hand operation and is 
of the simplest type of posting procedure. 
On this card are recorded location, item 
number, description, minimum and maxi- 
mum quantities, materials received, ven- 
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dors, materials issued, requisitioners, item 
cost, average cost for inventory purposes, 
and total inventory value. In addition to 
the information posted on the cards which 
has just been listed, various other types 
of information can be listed on this card 
according to the accounting system and 
information required in the particular 
school district involved. 

The next step necessary to set up is that 
of requisitioning supplies. Obviously, the 
supplies well accounted for and well stored 
in the warehouse are of no value to the 
schools unless these supplies can be se- 
cured when needed. Three types of requi- 
sitions should be used. The first is the 
Standard Requisition — Stores Revolving 
Fund. This requisition will be issued by 
the school requisitioning standardized al- 
located supplies and then sent to the ware- 
house for action. This requisition will show 
the stock number, standard unit, descrip- 
tion, quantity desired, quantity delivered, 
average cost, actual total cost, and will be 
signed by the school showing receipt of 
the merchandise. This requisition will be 
in four copies. The original to the Ac- 
counting Department for necessary post- 
ing, the duplicate to the Stores Revolving 
Fund in the warehouse, the triplicate copy 
to the school, and the quadruplet copy 
to the individual requisitioner. The Stand- 
ard Requisition — Stores Revolving Fund 


The board of education of Community Unit School District No. 
Champaign, and a large rural area annexed to the District as a result of the campaign carried 


on in Illinois for the reorganization of school districts. The members of the board 
to right) are: Miss Carrie Busey, clerk; Mrs. Grace Parkhill Jackson, secretary; 
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will be also used for nonstandardized allo. 
cated items. On these items it will be 
necessary that the requisition be directed 
to the chief administrative officer and/or 
business office for the school district and 
approved before sending to the warehouse, 
This will necessitate one extra step and 
will slow down the operation to that de. 
gree. As stated previously, the maximum 
number of items should be placed on a 
standardized list of utilization. 

The second type of requisition is the 
“Buy-Out” Requisition. This will be used 
for items which are not carried in stock in 
the central warehouse. This requisition will 
be made out in three copies; the original 
to be sent to the Central Office, the du- 
plicate to the school office, and the tripli- 
cate to the individual requisitioner. 

The third type of requisition will be the 
Job Material Requisition. This requisition 
will be used by the Maintenance, Custo- 
dial, and Transportation Departments in 
requisitioning needed supplies for their op- 
eration. This requisition will go directly 
from the requisitioner to the warehouse in 
triplicate copies. The original copy will be 
sent to the Accounting Department, the 
duplicate copy will be kept in the ware- 
house for inventory purposes, and the trip- 
licate copy will be returned to the requi- 
sitioner. 





IN SESSION 


4 embraces the city of 


from left 
Mr. Mervin 


Grindley, Mr. H. S. Dawson, Mr. William Clegg, president; Dr. E. H. Mellon, superintendent; 
Mrs. J. E. McGinty, Mr. E. A. Colbert, and Mr. A. R. Troutman. 

The Champaign board of education is providing for the country children who have recently 
become its responsibility as broad a program of education as has been offered in the well 


organized city schools. The board has provided 


a complete system of industrial arts and 


vocational education, evening classes for adults, special homemaking classes, a community- 
wide program of play, youth, and adult recreation, and other enterprises. The entire school 


plant is being remodeled for uniform service. 
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To Meet School Plant Needs — 





The Forecasting Problem in 


School Administration George C. Campbell" 


The President of the Society of Ac- 
tuaries, in an address before the Actuaries 
Club of New York several months ago, 
stated that his professional training had 
enabled him to help one board of education 
in its long-range school planning. He urged 
other actuaries to do the same in their own 
school districts. 

As a member of the board of education 
in a township where the elementary school 
enrollment is approximately 1100, I have 
spent some time during the past year on 
school problems. It occurred to me that 
some of the general figures summarized in 
connection with our own problems might be 
of value to other school boards in their 
communities. 

School districts throughout the United 
States face serious problems over the next 
few years, but the situation is not hope- 
less. As a result of war conditions, there 
was a sharp increase in the number of 
marriages, and a subsequent increase in 
the number of babies born in the early 
years of the conflict. In 1944 and 1945 
when millions of men were overseas, the 
number of births decreased somewhat. The 
men began to return from the armed serv- 
ices late in 1945 and in great volume in 
1946. This resulted in a record number 
of marriages in 1946, and a record number 
of babies in 1947. 

Although students of demography felt 
that the number of babies born in succes- 
sive years after 1947 would drop off 
rapidly, births in 1948 and 1949 were 
nearly as numerous as in the record year 
1947. During the first six months of 1950, 
the number of births was only 1.6 per cent 
below 1949. Consequently, a record num- 
ber of preschool children are now living 
who will enroll in school during the next 
few years. 

At the moment most elementary schools 
are already crowded with children age 5 
and over who were born in 1945 and im- 
mediately before. The record number of 

babies born in 1947 will show up in the 
schools in 1952, where they enroll at age 
). The heavy enrollment of beginners in 
1952 is certain to continue about equally 
high in 1953, 1954, and 1955 because of 
the large numbers of babies born in 1948, 
1949, and 1950. The enrollment of be- 
ginners at age 5 beyond 1955 probably will 
not increase much and might decline. It 
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seems quite certain, however, that the total 
elementary school enrollment through the 
eighth grade will continue to increase until 
well beyond 1955 and might possibly in- 
crease through 1960. The total enrollment 
in the ninth, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
grades will begin to grow rapidly about 
1956 and probably will continue through 
1964-65. The heaviest enrollment in the 
ninth grade will show up in high schools 
about 1961, when the babies of 1947 are 
14. 


Importance of Problem to Local 
Boards 


It takes considerable time after decisions 
are made to produce school buildings ready 
for use. Many school districts will be 
faced with extreme crowding within a 
very few years, unless plans are made and 
building programs are carried out ener- 
getically. A board of education will be able 
to plan more effectively if it has available 
the best possible projection of enrollments 
in its district during the next several years. 
In some cases boards may be able to obtain 
professional guidance from actuaries or 
other qualified statisticians accustomed to 
dealing with population figures. A board 


should not overlook the possibility of ob- 
taining this service free of charge as a 
public service from a qualified citizen of 
the community. 

It is well to consider what is happening 
in the entire country before trying to 
solve the problems of an individual school 
district. The Bureau of the Census re- 
leased on February 14, 1949, a “Forecast 
of Population and School Enrollment in 
the United States: 1948 to 1960” (Cur- 
rent Population Reports, Series P-25, No. 
18). The approach in the forecast pre- 
sented below is much less refined but it 
has produced results, in terms of percentage 
of change, reasonably consistent with those 
obtained by the Census Bureau. Its sim- 
plicity permits quick revisions as new in- 
formation becomes available. 

The basic information for this approxi- 
mate study appears in Table I, which is 
just a working sheet. The first column 
gives the number of registered live births 
by calendar years. The births were re- 
grouped approximately in the second col- 
umn by years beginning October 1 and 
ending September 30, for easy conversion 
to ages as of the beginning of school five 
years or more later. 


TABLE I 
NUMBER OF REGISTERED LIVE BIRTHS 


Approximate 


Number From 
Oct. 1 Prior Year 


By Calendar to Sept. 30 
Year Years* Current Year** 
of Birth (1) (2) 
1930 2,327,000 
1931 2,231,000 2,255,00( 
1932 2,179,000 2,192,000 
1933 2,081,232 2,106,000 
1934 2.167.636 2,146,035 
1935 2,155,105 2,158,238 
1936 2,144,790 2,147,369 
1937 ? 203,337 2,188,700 
1938 2,286,962 2,266,056 
1939 2,265,588 2,270,932 
1940 2,360,399 2,336,696 
1941 2,513,427 2,475,170 
1942 2,808,996 2,735,104 
1943 2,934,860 2,903 394 
1944 2,794,800 2,829,815 
1945 ) 735,456 ?,750,2° 
1946 3,288,672 3,150,368 
1947 3,699,940 3.597.123 
1948 3.535.068 3.576.286 
1949 
*U. S. Summary of Vital Statist 1947, Vol N 
rths for 1930 have been increased in proportion t 
registration area (Texas for all three years and South Da 
**75 per cent of current year plus 5 per ent ; pric 
176.38 2 675 ) ( 4 ) trom provisional hgure 
and 581,000, respectively 1 Monthly Vital Statisti 
j c <s0 N00 and (.25 3.559.000 


Sum of Sum of 
Current Current 
Plus Eight Plus Three 
Ratios Preceding Preceding 
to 1944 Ratios Ratios 
From Col. (2) Col. (3) Col. (3) 
(3) (4) (5) 
79.69% 
77.46 
74.42 
75.84 307.41% 
76.27 303.99 
75.88 302.41 
77.34 305.33 
80.08 309.57 
80.25 697 .23% 313.55 
82.57 700.11 320.24 
87.47 710.12 330.37 
96.65 732.35 346.94 
102.60 759.11 369.29 
100.00 782.84 386.72 
97.19 804.15 396.44 
111.33 838.14 411.12 
127.12 885.18 435.64 
126.38 931.31 462.02 
125.55 74.29 490.38 
1, Sept. 15, 1 Federal Security Agency. Registered 
population to a ~ approximately for states not then in 
kota for 1930-31 
> wens 
for births in 194 1948 and 1949 900, 3,559,000 
Bulletir Federal Se Agency using 3,720,000 


581.00 
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The next three columns are relative to 
the number of babies born between October 
1, 1943 and September 30, 1944, who were 
the five-year-old children as of September, 
1949. Column 3 was obtained simply by 
dividing each number in Column 2 by the 
one figure 2,829,815, opposite 1944. The 
next two columns were produced by sum- 
mations of Column 3 as indicated. 

This working sheet may easily be kept 
up-to-date as new information becomes 
available. It is desirable to prepare a 
similar sheet for recent years, using pro- 
visional figures, which become available 
earlier. It is also convenient to record the 
provisional figures by months. 

Column 3 of Table I is an index of the 
number of children born in successive years 
ending September 30, related to the num- 
ber born October 1, 1943 to September 
30, 1944. When these numbers are moved 
forward five years in the following table, 
the column becomes an index of the chil- 
dren between five and six years old at 
the beginning of each school year. This 
index indicates that the number of five- 
year-old children at the beginning of school 
in each of the years 1952, 1953, and 1954 
will be about 26 per cent above the cor- 
responding number in 1949. 


TABLE II. Index Relative to 1949-50 of 
Children Age 5 But Less Than 6 at 
Beginning of School Year 


1947-48 — 97 


1948-49 103 
1949-50 — 100 
1950-S51— 97 
1951-52 — 111 
1952-53 — 127 
1953-54 — 126 
1954-55 — 126 


The “sixty-four dollar question” is where 
this index will go after 1954, because the 
index in 1955 will depend on the babies 
born in 1950. It is difficult to think of 
reasons why this index should increase 
after 1954, and it is easy to think of a 
number of reasons why it should decrease 
reasonably soon after that point. 

The depression during the 30’s caused 
many marriages and babies to be post- 
poned, while the economic and emotional 
results of the war led young people to 
marry earlier and have their children 
earlier. In effect marriages and babies 
have been borrowed both from the past 
and from the future. 


Will Birth Rate Decrease? 


The number of new marriages reached 
a peak in 1946 when the men returned 
from the armed services, and the number 
has been decreasing rapidly since that 
time. In addition to the likelihood that 
marriages have been borrowed from the 
future, it would seem from the 1940 Census 
that a smaller number of couples will 
reach the most marriageable ages during 
the 50’s than during the 40’s. Before 
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Korea, it seemed likely that this decreasing 
trend in marriages would continue through 
the early 50’s. It is more uncertain now. 
The number of marriage licenses issued 
in July, 1950, in major cities (100,000 or 
more) was 15.2 per cent over July, 1949. 

It seems reasonable to expect that the 
number of babies born will decrease fairly 
rapidly as soon as the large number of 
recently married couples complete the num- 
ber of children they want in their families. 
However, changes in the economic and in- 
ternational situation will affect the number 
of new babies in existing families-as well 
as the number of new marriages. Although 
the number of babies born may continue 
at a high level for a few more years, it 
seems unreasonable to expect the number 
to increase significantly, and more reason- 
able to expect that it will decrease before 
too long. On the other hand, it would 
seem unreasonable to expect that the num- 
ber of babies will decrease to depression 
levels while present favorable economic 
conditions continue. 

Column 4 of Table I was obtained by 
summing Column 3 in nine-year periods. 
Although Column 4 is something of an 
index itself, the interpretation is easier 
when it is changed to a scale of 100 (using 
782.84 opposite 1944 as the base), and 
advanced five years to become an index 
of the number of children age 5-13 at 
the beginning of the school year. 


TABLE III. Index Relative to 1949-50 of 
Children Age 5 But Less Than 14 at 
Beginning of School Year 


1947-48 94 (91) 
1948-49 97 (95) 
1949-50 100 (100) 
1950-51 103 (104) 
1951-52 107 (108) 
1952-53 113 (114) 
1953-54 119 (121) 
1954-55 124 (126) 


This index shows that the total elementary 
school enrollment is likely to increase about 
24 per cent from the school year 1949-50 
to 1954-55. A corresponding index shown 
in parentheses was derived from the 
Census Bureau report mentioned before. 
The agreement is close down through 
1954-55. The Census Bureau extended its 
estimate down to the school year 1959-60, 
but the large number of births continuing 
in 1949 and 1950 suggests that its earlier 
estimate may be too low in the later years. 

The following tabulation shows how my 
index of 100 in 1949-50 for children age 
5—13, and 124 in 1954-55, would develop 
beyond 1954 under three different assump- 
tions regarding the number of births in 
future years. 

The low estimate assumes that the index 
of beginners (children age 5) from Table 
If which stood at 126 for 1954—55 will 
continue at the same level in 1955-56 and 
then drop off ten points each year until it 
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TABLE IV 

Low Medium High 
1955-56 129 129 (129)* 129 
1956-57 132 132 (130) 133 
1957-58 132 134 (129) 136 
1958-59 132 136 (127) 139 
1959-60 130 137 (127) 143 
1960-61 126 135 145 
1961-62 119 131 145 
1962-63 113 127 145 
1963-64 107 122 145 
1964-65 100 117 145 


“Indices in parentheses for comparison based on Census 
Bureau projection of 2-14-49 mentioned above 


reaches 76, which would then imply about 
the same number of births per year as ijn 
1934. The medium estimate assumes that 
the index of beginners would continue at 
the same level of 126 through the school 
year 1955-56 and then drop off five points 
per year down to 86, which would then 
imply about the same number of births per 
year as in 1941. The high estimate assumes 
that the index of beginners will continue 
without change at 126, which implies an 
indefinite continuation of the present high 
level of births. 

The projection based on the “Medium” 
assumption regarding future births appears 
suitable for long range planning, subject 
to frequent revision as new information 
develops. 


Estimating High School Enrollments 


The steps leading to an index of high 
school enrollments are very much like those 
just described for elementary schools. Col- 
umn 5 of Table I is a summation yielding 
an index of the number of babies born 
during the current and three preceding 
years. Again, this index is easier to inter- 
pret if it is changed to a scale of 100 
(using 303.99 opposite 1935 as the base) 
and advanced 14 years in the table below 
to become an index of the children age 
14-17 at the beginning of the school year. 
A corresponding index derived from the 
estimated number of high school children 
projected by the Bureau of the Census 
has been added in parentheses for com- 


TABLE V. Index Relative to 1949-50 of 
Children Age 14 But Less Than 18 at 
Beginning of School Year 
1949-50 100 (100) 

1950-51 99 (98) 

51-52 100 (99) 
52-53 102 (100) 
53-54 103 (103) 
54-55 105 (105) 
1955-56 109 (109) 
56-57 114 (116) 
57-58 121 (124) 
58-59 27 (129) 
59-60 130 (133) 

1960-61 135 
61-62 143 
62-63 152 
63-64 161 
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parison. The agreement is reasonably close. 
The Census Bureau projection stopped with 
the school year 1959-60, with an index of 
133 compared with my index of 130. 

The really sharp rise in high school en- 
rollment will come after the school year 
1959-60. The increase during the following 
four years will be about equal to that in 
the decade from 1949 to 1959. My index 
is 161 for the school year 1963-64. If the 
number of babies born in 1950 is equal to 
the number in 1949, the index will go up 
further to 166 for 1964—65. It seems likely 
that the index would either continue at 
about that level or decrease from that 
point. 

This is really a startling increase in the 
number of children in the age group 14-17. 
Moreover, this index probably understates 
the percentage increase in high school en- 
rollment because of the tendency for a 
larger proportion of children to remain in 
high school. It is imperative that long- 
range plans be made to meet this situation. 
The peak in high school will come later 
and probably will last for a shorter dura- 
tion than for grade school. It may be very 
uneconomical, therefore, to expand high 
school buildings to fully accommodate the 
peak load. With proper planning, some 
rooms used for grade school earlier may 
be used for high school later. 


Elementary and High Schools 


It is important to consider elementary 
school and high school enrollment com- 
bined. It is easy to derive an index for 
children age 5-17 from Table I by ad- 
vancing Column 4 five years and combining 
with Column 5 advanced 14 years. (This 
gives the same result as if Column 3 had 
been summed in 13-year periods.) Dividing 
by (782.84 +- 303.99) taken as the base 
gives the following table. 


TABLE VI. iofon Relative to 1949-5 50 a 
Children Age 5 But Less Than 18 at 
Beginning of School Year 


1949-50 100 (100) * 
1950-51 102 (103) 
1951-52 105 (106) 
1952-53 110 (111) 
1953-54 115 (117) 
1954-55 119 (121) 
*Indices in parentheses for comparison based on Census 
Bureau projection of 2-14-49 mentioned above 


After 1954-55 the index will depend to an 
increasing extent on babies born in 1950 
and later. The following table shows how 
this index would develop beyond 1954 
under the three different assumptions de- 
scribed above regarding the number of 
births in future years. 

This table shows the peaks on the “Low” 
and “Medium” assumptions regarding 
future births, and the 151 for 196465 


(51 per cent above 1949-50) is the leveling 
off point for the “High” assumption. The 
limitations imposed by the assumptions 
should be kept in mind in any applications 
to long-range planning. 
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TABLE VII 

Low Medium High 
1955-56 124 124 (124)* 124 
1956-57 127 127 (127) 128 
1957-58 129 131 (128) 132 
1958-59 130 133 (128) 136 
1959-60 130 135 (128) 140 
1960-61 128 135 142 
1961-62 126 135 144 
1962-63 124 134 147 
1963-64 122 133 149 
1964-65 119 131 151 


*Indices in parentheses for comparison based on Census 


Bureau projection of 2-14-49 mentioned above. 





AN APPROACH TO LOCAL 
PROBLEM 


The previous discussion has been in 
terms of national figures. Local situations 
vary too much to make it worth while to 
go into much detail, but I will outline an 
approach to the local problem with ex- 
amples from my own school district. Table 
VIII gives the enrollment during 1949-50 
and a preliminary projection for the next 
five years for the township of Parsippany- 
Troy Hills in New Jersey. This township 
has been quite rural, but it is within com- 
muting distance of New York. Conse- 
quently, there is now considerable actual 
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deducting the graduating class each year. 
This procedure gives the information shown 


below the “stair-step” division in Table 
VIII. Except for migrations in and out 
of the district, these figures are quite ac- 
curate because they are based entirely on 
children already enrolled in the school 
system. 

The children who will come in above the 
“stair-step” division (Table VIII) are now 
pre-school children. The numbers must 
be estimated. A quick approximation to 
the number of beginners each year can be 
made by taking the number of beginners 
in 1949-50, the last year available when 
this was written, and multiplying by the 
index for beginners from Table II. (Point 
off two places because the index is a per- 
centage.) The products are entered on the 
line designated as “Beginners” in Table 
VIII. This assumes that the number of 
births five years before in the local school 
district was changing in proportion to the 
corresponding number in the United States. 
You may be able to improve on this 
method by using actual birth registration 
figures for your district five years before. 
In my own district it has been necessary 
to add 50 to 55 to the number of registered 


Peadenved Rossiinens in assieane. Troy Hills Township 


(First Approximation) 


1949-50 1950-51 1951-52 
Beginners 1597 154 176 
Kindergarten “134¢ 154 176 
ist 145* —  4149~—COY 154 
2nd 150* 146 149 
3rd 128* 141 146 
4th 129* 124 141 
5th 114* 129 124 
6th 101* 114 129 
7th 93* 103** 119** 
8th 94 88 98 
Total 1,088 1,148 1,236 


25 beginners went into first grade, 





1952-53 1953-54 1954-55 1955-56 
202 200 200 200 
202 200 200 200 
176 202 200 200 
154 176 202 200 

4149 154 176 202 
= ae 154 176 

141 146 149.~—~C*«Y: 154 

124 141 146 449 
135** 131** 148** 153 

113 128 124 141 
1,340 1,427 1,499 1,575 


but policy is changing toward a full year in : +: 
ae Be 


*Expected to repeat in 1950-51, grades one to seven, respectively, 15, 16, 


**5 per cent expected to repeat seventh grade each year. 








and more potential development in the 
township. 

When you tackle the problem in your 
district, you can obtain the existing en- 
rollment by grades from the superintendent 
or supervising principal. You will need 
especially to obtain the number of begin- 
ners in the current school year, which may 
be different from the number in the kinder- 
garten if it is the policy to place directly 
in the first grade some of the more ad- 
vanced beginners. The superintendent or 
supervising principal can give you a reason- 
able estimate of the number of children in 
each grade expected to repeat the work 
another year. He can also tell you about 
any pending changes in policy regarding 
the assignment of beginners to the kinder- 
garten or the first grade. 

After making the adjustments for these 
situations, the existing school population 
can be stepped forward year by year, 


births in order to estimate the number of 
beginners entering school five years later. 
Most of this difference in our township 
seems to be due to new families moving 
into the township with pre-school children. 
Some communities take a pre-school cen- 
sus, but it is not safe to accept the results 
without further testing because it is very 
easy to miss a significant number of pre- 
school children in such a census. 

After you are satisfied with your esti- 
mate of the number of beginners for each 
of the future years involved, you can ad- 
vance them through the kindergarten and 
successive grades to fill the blank spaces 
above the “stair-step” division in your 
table. If you need to go beyond five years 
in advance, further uncertainty will be in- 
troduced because at that point you must 
begin dealing with unborn children. 


(Concluded on page 94) 
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Atop balance rock, a Pleasantville, New York, Geology student, too. Hamilton College President 
sophomore takes notes on structural rock from Robert McEwen and his wife join Professor Dale 
this precarious perch. on the trip. 










r, 1959 


The Geology Class “Jakes a Study “ip 


Photographed by Dante O. Tranquille 


High school and college classes in science are wisely making study trips to observe natural phenomena and 


are finding that a day in the field is worth a dozen days spent in the classroom or the laboratory. 








An important piece of equipment in the outdoor study is a To the summit of Bald Mountain, three miles 
large map, which designates specific earth contours and levels. northeast of Old Forge, New York (in the 

Prof. Nelson C. Dale, head of the college geology department, Central Adirondacks). This Hamilton College 

holds his class on this scenic site overlooking Third Lake. geology class goes to study rock formation in 

the foothills of the majestic Adirondacks. 





- a 
Oe ee ae 


Outdoor Lecture —The geology class listens intently Lonesome Trail Back -In Indian fashion, the tired 
J while important points of structural, physical, and students pick their way back to the base of the 
regional geology are explained. The site studied is mountain — a fruitful day at an end. 


located on the north shore of Third Lake. The pic- 
turesque country is studded with pines and firs. 
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Joe Does — 
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All This and Sweeping Too 


Julius Barbour* 


Joe was hired for the custodian’s posi- 
tion in one of our grade schools at 4:20 
on a typical day that had already been 
climaxed by the resignation of our best 
social studies teacher. Joe waited in the 
garb he had worn throughout a day’s work 
as a machinist at a near-by plant. To- 
morrow was to be his first day at work. 

What could a superintendent say to a 
good prospect who had finished his last 
eight hours at his machine? He was ad- 
mitted by the secretary as I framed my 
opening question. 

“Why do you wish to leave the plant, 
Joe?” I asked. 

“T guess I am tired of doing the same 
operation,” he replied. 

“You won’t get bored on this job, then,” 
I said. ““The building in which you go to 
work cost our taxpayers $200,000 in 1935. 
It would cost double that amount to re- 
place it today. We want a man who will 
do more than sweep it and keep the fires. 
Someone must protect our large investment 
in the building. A janitor might clean it, 
but we want a custodian, one who will 
assume custody of the property. 

“Tt will be important that small repairs 
be made before they cause us large costs 
as they might if neglected. A_ skilled 
machinist will have many opportunities 
to serve us. 

“The board and superintendent can visit 
this building only at intervals. Our rep- 
resentative, the custodian, must carry on 
as our agent in the building. We need a 
man who can represent us well. 

“All children are required to attend this 
school. We owe them safety, comfort, and 
an experience which is educationally sound. 
We will rely heavily on our custodian in 
knowing safe practices in boiler operation 
and building cleaning. Much of this man’s 
work will build in our children attitudes 
toward cleanliness. Many children will 
come to this building and live in it as the 
nicest home they will ever know. Clean 
floors, clean windows, and orderly work- 
rooms will be gained as impressions never 
to be forgotten. 

“Adults, too, will come to this building. 
Some will be visiting schools infrequently. 
Their first impressions of public education 
may be gained as they ask of you how to 
get to a certain room. A cheerful, courteous 
answer will stamp our custodian as creator 
of friends for the cause of education. 

“Other adults will not come to the build- 
ing, but will expect our custodian, who is 
our agent, to know why we need additional 
tax levies, to know why we teach certain 





*Assistant Professor, Building Maintenance Courses, 


Michigan State College, East Lansing, Mich. 


subjects, or to know whether our high 
school teams have had a winning season. 
As we support the policy of the board of 
education as teachers, we would expect the 
same loyalty of our custodians. 

“Not too long ago a citizen of another 
town complained of ‘these night classes 
which use so much electricity and heat.’ 
The custodian agreed with him, complain- 
ing of the inconvenience these same classes 
were to him. This man was not loyal to 
the educational policies of his school, which 
called for a broad view of education, one 
of training not completed when a pupil has 
quit school or been graduated. 

“As a homeowner and taxpayer you can 
see our need for a person who will exer- 
cise caution to see that supplies are wisely 
used. Firing will require study on your 
part of the methods of efficient combustion. 


A Look at the Record — 
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Methods will be shown you of sealing and 
waxing floors which preserve them, but 
require judgment in the application to 
floors. Valuable machinery will be placed 
in your care. 

“We don’t need another chap to sweep 
and fire at the Central Grade School. We 
need a man to help us educate the children 
and adults coming to the building, and to 
represent us in public. We need to hire a 
co-partner to help us in this education of 
our community. Part of the wage will be 
satisfaction to our employee in assisting us 
educate. Joe, are you interested?” 

As Joe stood up, I sensed a new dignity 
in his posture. 

“T see what you’re driving at,” he said. 
He reached the door before he turned to 
ask, “How about another talk next 
month?” 

“T’ll see you then,” I replied, as I came 
toward the door. On the floor lay a sheet of 
paper on which Joe had doodled as we 
talked. Printed on it were the words: ALL 
THIS AND SWEEPING TOO 


* * + 


Joe’s next interview will be reported in a 
following issue. 


Football in Junior High Schools 


William P. Ubler, Jr.* 


Investigators in the various fields having 
to do with the physical, mental, and emo- 
tional development of the adolescent have 
accumulated information relating to the 
characteristics of the growing boy. These 
facts are available for the guidance of 
those responsible for the leadership of 
youth. Leaders of youth have the responsi- 
bility for providing leadership in terms of 
these established facts. To ignore them is 
unintelligent. 

Let us look at the record. 

Adolescence is a period of rapid growth 
that occurs with marked irregularities. The 
ones grow faster than the muscles. The 
increase in height is rapid without a cor- 
responding increase in weight. 

We recognize the results of rapid growth 
in the awkwardness of the “gangling” 
youth. The new relationship between 
height and weight results in a lessening of 
strength per unit of height. There is less 
relative compactness and therefore greater 
possibility of injury. Injury to the ends of 
the long bones may have serious results. 

This is a picture of the junior high 
school boy, the boy normally in grades 
7-8-9 who by some coaches is considered 
to be “football material.” His awkward- 
ness, his lack of co-ordination, and of 
readiness for the severe strains and im- 


“Trenton, N. J. 





pacts characteristic of football, indicate 
the unsuitability of this activity for the 
boy of this age. 

During adolescence the volume of the 
heart increases twelvefold, while the di- 
ameter of the heart increases only three- 
fold.’ 

Williams makes the following statement: 
“During adolescence — the vital organs are 
embarrassed to keep up the supply of en- 
ergy for the rapidly growing body — im- 
portant not to carry the exercise to ex- 
treme lengths. It should be remembered 
that in children the one quality that 
should not be tested is endurance. Many 
instances are on record of high school 
athletes being ‘burned out’ by too intensive 
participation in scholastic sport.’ 

Are these statements true? Can they be 
controverted? Can they be interpreted to 
mean anything other than evidence indi- 
cating the undesirability of high pressure 
varsity sports for the young adolescent? 


Fatigue a Problem 


During early adolescence there is a 
susceptibility to fatigue. Left to himself 
the boy will play hard but will stop short 
of undesirable limits. 





4McKenzie, Tait, Exercises in Education and Medicine 
(Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders), p. 54. 

*Williams, J. F., Personal Hygiene Applied (Philadel- 
phia: W. B. Saunders), p. 158. 
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But what of the artificial stimulation by 
the crowd of spectators urging him to give 
his all for dear old Eastside-Westside? 
Herein lies the danger. 

Adolescence is a period of emotional 
instability. And at this time, the boy’s 
powers of making accurate judgments are 
poor. 

Herein lies the need for mature, in- 
formed, sane leadership. The implication 
as to wherein lies responsibility is clear. 
The quality of the leadership is the essen- 
tial element. The boy should be protected 
against his own inexperience. The fact that 
he wants football is not sufficient evidence 
that he should have it. 

The judgment of medical men and of 
many educational leaders is, go easy on 
the adolescent when it comes to athletic 
competition. Defer the activity that calls 
for great endurance, until he is ready 
for it. 

Can these epinions and judgments be 
proved wrong? Can they be ignored? Are 
we safe in saying that in spite of much 
evidence to the contrary, we still will 
induct the junior high school pupil into 
severe athletic competition? 


An Early Start Unwise 


Some coaches say that if the boy is to 
be a success in high school athletics he 
must start early; he must have complete 
experience in athletic competition in junior 
high school. 

How early should he start? Would it 
not follow then that if he is to achieve 
success in athletics in grades 7—8—-9, he 
should start in grades 4-5S—6? Some coaches 
take even this extreme viewpoint. Then 
what of grades 1-2-3? And kindergarten 
and pre-primary? Is there not such a thing 
as readiness? It is recognized in the aca- 
demic fields. Is it less true in the areas of 
development involved in athletics? Is it 
possible that eagerness to have winning 
high school teams prejudices judgment as 
to the desirability of athletics for the 
young adolescent? 

It is here contended that the outcomes 
of athletics for the junior high school 
pupil should be a well-developed body, 
the development of skills on the level of 
his own maturity, a reasonable ability in 
social adjustment, and a development of 
good sportsmanship. 

Probably little disagreement would exist 
on the theoretical acceptance of these 
points. The divergence occurs when con- 
sideration is given to method. 

There is fairly general acceptance of the 
principle that the junior high school years 
should be exploratory and free from spe- 
cialization. This would imply a varied 
program. 


Touch Football Helpful 


The overenthusiastic high school coach 
wants the boy to come to high school 
ready for the team. Opposed to this view- 
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point is one that accepts most, but not all 
of its conditions. It is here contended that 
through a wide program of skill training, 
lead-up games and (excepting in football) 
actual game competition on an informal 
basis, the junior high school boy will have 
experience and gain development on his 
own maturity level. When touch football 
is substituted for rugby football the boy 
can learn everything about the game short 
of tackling and blocking which involve 
severe body impact. If, under adequate 
leadership, the boy has achieved these 
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objectives, the high school coach should 
take him from there. That is what the 
high school coach is for. 

Stand in the school corridor or the gym- 
nasium. Observe a class of seventh, eighth, 
and ninth graders. Note that most of them 
are obviously still children, with rounded 
muscles, and smooth cheeks, or are tall, 
slender, and awkward. Ask yourself; are 
these boys in their present development, 
varsity material, especially for football? 
The evidence is before you. Let us look 
at the record. 


The In-Service Training Program 


in Virginia, 


Minnesota 


G. A. Skustad* 


Many schools have a regulation requiring 
teachers to earn a certain number of uni- 
versity or college credits within a given period 
of years, or even on a periodic basis. This 
was the original arrangement in the Virginia 
schools, but the administrators and teachers 
felt that there are many other experiences 
and opportunities for professional growth 
outside of formal college classes. It is recog- 
nized that university classes are valuable in 
professional growth, but as the entrance 
standards of teaching are raised, it may be- 
come desirable to substitute other experiences 
for further growth. The policy of appoint- 
ment to any position in the Virginia schools 
requires a bachelor’s degree. 

At the suggestion of the board of education, 
a joint committee of teachers and administra- 
tors of the Virginia schools developed a 
broadened program of in-service training. 

It was felt that the so-called “summer 
school requirement”’ should be liberalized. The 
plan which has been adopted by the board 
of education and which will go into effect 
for the school year 1950-51 contains the 
following items: 


The Elements of the Plan 


The old “compulsory summer school” re- 
quirement is modified to include: 

1. Allowance for college-level courses 

2. Travel, foreign and domestic 

3. Participation in workshops, 
state, national, regional, or local 

4. Participation in, or attendance, at pro- 
fessional meetings, national or regional 

5. Individual research on special problems 

6. Publications 

The in-service training program is to be 
carried on on an experimental basis, for a 
period of five years, with an annual progress 
report, presented to the board of education 
and to the Virginia Education Association 
before April 1. 

For evaluation of special training projects 
the following are to be accepted: 

1. If study courses, travel tours, workshops, 
etc., are offered, these will be evaluated in 
advance by university-level accreditive agen- 


*Superintendent of Schools, Virginia, Minn. 
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cies, such evaluation to be accepted without 
change. 

2. If no advanced credit evaluation is avail- 
able from a_ university-level agency, the 
evaluation is to be made by a Virginia com- 
mittee, this committee to include: two per- 
manent members, the president of the VEA 
or his appointed representative, and the super- 
intendent of schools; three special members, 
to include one administrator from the unit 
concerned primarily with the project evalued, 
and two teachers from the unit concerned 
primarily with the project. 

Each project is to be judged tentatively 
before it is begun, and the evaluation of the 
committee is to be accepted in writing by the 
faculty member concerned. Written reports 
are to be made on individual projects. 


Conventions and Workshops 


Attendance at the annual convention of a 
learned society whose field is directly related 
to that of a particular teacher is to be 
evaluated at 1% quarter credits. 

A one-week workshop will be evaluated at 
two credits for the chairman, and 1% quarter 
credits for the participants. 

Failure to participate in the in-service 
training program will result in the automatic 
cancellation of the salary increment for any 
teacher eligible for such an increment, and 
will result in an annual reduction of $100 
from the salary of any teacher not entitled 
to an increment. After the in-service training 
requirements have been complied with, the 
teacher will have the reduction restored at 
the same annual rate as was used to determine 
the penalty. 

A feature which it is expected will be very 
helpful in local situations is the one-week 
local workshop, built around problems inci- 
dental to everyday teaching. Every school 
finds time during the school year for the 
proper working committees. It is expected 
that when teachers sit down for a week and 
discuss ideas, plans, policies, and proposals 
without interruption of the school-day rou- 
tine, the result will be better planned work 
during the school year. This proposal is 
entirely experimental and is to be reviewed 
each year for added refinements. 





































A HALF-CENTURY OF 
DEVELOPMENTS IN 
CLASSROOM SEATING 
Sol Levin, M.A.* 


Any retrospective analysis of the prog- 
ress made in Education during the first 
half of this century could not be complete 
without a consideration of the physical 
facilities which have contributed to this 
progress. Of these facilities, the pupil’s 
desk, or seating unit, has undoubtedly 
played a major role with its changes in 
design and construction reflecting the evo- 
lution in educational, social, as well as 
technological thinking characteristic of this 
period. 

The school desk as a distinct type of 
furniture first appeared in this country 
shortly after the Civil War, as a minor 
manifestation of the social reforms that 
were sweeping the Western World. The 
early “combination desk” (so named be- 
cause it combined a desk top and book 
box for one pupil with a seat and back 
rest for the pupil in front) was invented 
for the express purpose of providing much 
needed “hygienic” seating and desk facil- 
ities for the pupils; it was the panacea 
that, according to the early school furniture 
manufacturers, would assure erect carriage 
and perfect vision in future generations. 
The intent at least was indicative of social 
progress. The very design of the combina- 
tion desk, in incorporating a seat and desk 
on a single base, however, was evidence 
of the depressed economic conditions of the 
country prevalent at the time of its inven- 
tion. The heavy cast-iron base was char- 
acteristic of the state of technological de- 
velopment. Above all, the combination desk 
reflected the formality of the educational 
program and the rigidity of the discipline 
of the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries. The lack of mobility, the order- 
liness of arrangement, the dark color, the 
institutional effect, all provided the means 
for facilitating the conducting of such a 
program. In this respect it may have been 
regarded as functional, in its day. 


Efforts for Better Posture 


The reform movement in classroom seat- 
ing which persisted through the first two 
decades of this century continued to be 
directed toward posture improvement. The 
reformers were convinced that scoliosis and 
other chronic ills were the result of poor 
posture that began at the school desk. To 
meet these demands for a “perfectly hy- 


*Specialist, Educational Equipment, Baltimore City 
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gienic’ desk an enormous num- 
ber of devices appeared in the 
school furniture market. Hun- 
dreds of patents were issued in 
this country and in Europe. 
The inventors apparently shift- 
ed their attention from devis- 
ing a perpetual motion machine 
to the invention of the perfect school desk. 
Most of these inventions were based on 
some means of adjusting the desk to its 
occupant. Needless to say the extreme and 
impractical gadgets incorporated in some 
of the desks of the day were soon discarded. 
Nevertheless, a few of the more conserva- 
tive types of adjustable furniture “took 
hold” and attracted a sizable following, 
whose numbers have since increased as the 
years progressed and as the adjusting de- 
vices improved. 

The early years of the century saw the 
development of an extensive school fur- 
niture industry and, as was characteristic 
of industry in general during this period, 
the large manufacturers absorbed smaller 
ones and small organizations combined 
into larger ones. In this connection, the 
significant technical development in the 
manufacture of school desks was the 
abandonment of the cast-iron base in favor 
of the formed steel unit, which lent itself 
more readily to the mass _ production 
methods to which American industry was 
gearing itself. 


Movable Furniture Demanded by 
Educational Theory 


During the years immediately preceding 
World War I the reaction to formalism and 
rigid discipline in educational practices 
began to be felt, and educators sought 
means for alleviating the stiff atmosphere 
of the traditional classroom. The movable 
desk, which was to become the symbol of 
educational change, began to be introduced 
cautiously. It is difficult to learn exactly 
who the bold radical was who first in- 
troduced movable furniture in the class- 
room where formal instruction had been 
given. Nor does is seem possible to learn 
when and where this revolutionary change 
took place. Chairs and desks that were not 
screwed to the floor were in common use 
in the kindergartens since the inception 
of this type of education in the nineteenth 
century. This is understandable in view 
of the Froebelian theory upon which it 
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was first conceived; i.e., to provide an 
environment which encourages free activity 
as a means of developing the child’s 
natural growth. 

Apparently, as soon as the child left 
the kindergarten and entered the first grade, 
this freedom of activity was no longer re- 
quired in the learning process. Instead, 
for the next 12 years the major theory 
upon which the child’s education was based 
was that the less he was able ta move 
around, the less confusion would result 
and hence the more he would learn. 

The introduction of movable furniture 
in formal instruction situations occurred 
first in the colleges. Probably the smallness 
of the classes, the use of lectures and of 
the seminar type of discussion groups, 
along with the more sedate behavior of 
the older students were factors conducive 
to the relaxation of formalism to the point 
of using movable chairs. As a logical de- 
velopment, one of the arms of the chair 
was enlarged to permit of its use for note 
taking. Much to the chagrin of left-handed 
students, the “tablet arm chair’ was intro- 
duced into the institutions of higher learn- 
ing about 1910. Not long thereafter, possi- 
bly because it was a cheap unit, the tablet- 
arm chair became rather popular and was 
adopted by some high schools. Even these 
chairs were screwed to the floors in many 
instances. 


Coming of the Moulthrop Chair 


At about 1915, as a natural development 
of the tablet arm chair, the tablet arm 
was enlarged to almost a full-sized desk 
top, resulting in a new type of movable 
classroom unit called the “chair-desk.” The 
originator of the idea is generally acknowl- 
edged to have been Colonel George Moul- 
throp, a principal in Rochester, N. Y. He 
further developed the chair-desk to include 
a book drawer under the seat and a desk 
top that was adjustable as to height, angle 
of slope, and distance between it and 
the occupant. 

The major shortcomings of the chair- 
desk were the difficulty experienced by the 
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larger children in getting into and out of 
the seat, and the lack of independent height 
adjustibility of the seat and desk. These 
difficulties were overcome by Colonel Moul- 
throp in a unit, devised later, which con- 
sisted of a separate chair and desk 
permanently mounted on a common frame- 
work. This maintained the desk and chair 
as a single movable unit, with a fixed 
relationship between them, but with an 
independent height adjustment possible for 
both. This idea was improved and ulti- 
mately developed into the “Universal” type 
of desk which first appeared on the market 
in 1921. 

The Moulthrop desk is significant in the 
development of classroom seating in two 
respects: It was the first classroom seating 
unit (at least of those sold nationally in 
any number) that was designed by an 
educator rather than by a furniture manu- 
facturer; secondly, it was the first unit 
of movable classroom furniture to be used 
widely in the nation’s grade schools. 

Regardless of the advantage of mobility 
of the units, the movable desks were often 
arranged in rows by their early users, and 
in some instances even fastened to the 
floor. However, the few forward looking 
teachers who saw the possibilities of this 
flexible unit, took advantage of its mobility 
in their instructional methods. 


Dr. Bennett’s Extraordinary Work 


Unfortunately, the old combination desk 
was so deeply rooted in the American edu- 
cational program that a conversion to 
movable units on a substantial scale seemed 
remote. The thought of discarding perfectly 
usable furniture before it fell apart was 
ridiculous. And the old desks were so 
soundly constructed that this possibility 
was not seriously entertained. In this re- 
spect economy was an important restrain- 
ing factor to the change-over; the tradi- 
tional conservative-mindedness of educators 
however offered the greatest resistance. 

Following World War I (nothing of sig- 
nificance in school seating developed during 
the war years), the “posture reform move- 
ment” in classroom seating which seemed 
to be losing its impetus was revived with 
renewed enthusiasm as a result of the work 
of Dr. H. E. Bennett of the American Seat- 
ing Company. Dr. Bennett was successful 
in reviving interest in posture because of 
the intensity of his research and writing, 
the scientific approach that he employed, 
and the publicity given to his work by 
his sponsors. Dr. Bennett’s work for pos- 
ture improvement in school desks cannot 
be underestimated, but his greatest con- 
tribution in the opinion of this writer, was 
his recognition of the need for educators 
to take the leadership in the design and in 
the setting of standards of school equip- 
ment. 

Dr. Bennett was an ardent advocate of 
movable furniture; probably no other in- 
dividual exerted a greater influence than 
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he to bring about the general acceptance 
of movable units in the schools. Neverthe- 
less, his influence was only one minor factor 
in the trend. By the end of the first quarter 
of the century, the educational philosophy 
as a whole had undergone a change. Al- 
though information and knowledge were 
still considered of first importance, they 
were no longer thought of as the sole aims 
of education. Of more importance was the 
development of the individual, in accord- 
ance with his individual capacity, as a man 
with human dignity and as a member of 
a democratic society. As this interpretation 
of educational aims gained headway, 
changes began occurring in the curricula 
of schools and in teaching methods all 
over the country. Although opposed by 
some elements, the trend was unmistak- 
able and achieved a sizable following by 
the early 30’s. 


Informality and Flexibility Required 


Just as a program which stressed dis- 
cipline and the absorption of information 
requires fixed furniture in uniform rows, 
sO a program in which social interaction, 
development of individual capacities, and 
democratic living are stressed requires an 
informal, flexible classroom unit. This new 
program and the screwed-to-the-floor desk 
were completely incompatible; the new 
class organization and teaching methods 
depended upon the flexibility and infor- 
mality of movable furniture for effective- 
ness. Unfortunately the depression years, 
with their restricted budgets, came along 
just at the time when the new program was 
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beginning to receive general recognition. 

Although the schools could not afford 
a general conversion to movable furniture 
at once, the furniture that was being pur- 
chased consisted mainly of movable units. 
Some schools used makeshift arrangements, 
such as putting the combination desk on 
skids, and so on. But it was not until 
1938-40, with the improvement in the 
economic scene, that a significant quantity 
of new movable units began to be pur- 
chased. 


The Standardization Movement 


A significant movement that got under- 
way in the early 30’s was that of stand- 
ardization of school furniture. Although 
there is no indication that school authori- 
ties had anything to do with its onset, it 
is evident that as soon as any step was 
taken in this direction by the major school 
furniture manufacturers, it was applauded 
by the educators. Proposed as an economy 
measure necessitated by the depression, 
the manufacturers decided to concentrate 
their efforts on a relatively few standard 
items, instead of trying to outdo each other 
with the variety of styles, designs, sizes, 
and colors that they had been furnishing. 
This met with the approval of the school 
authorities for several reasons. It promised 
to simplify the problem of making a choice 
among available units. Secondly, it would 
permit competitive bidding on a more equal 
basis. Finally, it would make possible addi- 
tions to existing furniture and movement 
of furniture from classroom to classroom, 
or from school to school, without upsetting 





A New England rural school interior of the early 1890s when fixed double desks 
were the “latest” in school seating. 
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the harmonious appearance of the room or 
school. It is interesting, that in a few years 
educators became more and more enthused 
about the possibilities of standardization of 
school equipment to the point that they 
became active participants in the move- 
ment. 

One of the first items to be standardized 
was the color of school iurniture. In 1930 
the Division of Simplified Practices of the 
U. S. Department of Commerce, in co- 
operation with the furniture industry, 
adopted a standard shade of brown 
which was designated as “school furniture 
brown.” 

From 1940-42 there arose an intensifi- 
cation of the movement for standardization. 
Of significance, however, was the fact that 
the more recent trend resulted from the 
initiative of school people rather than from 
the furniture industry. 

It is also interesting that school officials, 
many of whom had not hesitated to buy 
school furniture rather blindly, began to 
feel the responsibility of acquiring pupils’ 
desks which were not only well designed 
and built, but also which incorporated good 
posture elements. Unfortunately, only a 
few school systems had trained experts 
capable of preparing detailed technical 
specifications and of judging quality in 
making a selection from samples submitted 
by manufacturers. While it is true that 
some of the larger systems had such quali- 
fied persons, very few of the small school 
districts, which are in the vast majority, 
could afford one. As a result, a cry arose 
from small school systems for standard 
specifications for school equipment, pre- 
pared under the guidance and control of 
some national educational organization or 
possibly the U. S. Office of Education. The 
need that Dr. Bennett had felt 15 years 
prior was beginning to be realized. 

So intense was the demand for standardi- 
zation of specifications that in 1942 the 
Committee of School Plant Research of 
the American Council on Education and 
the Interstate School Buildings Service, in 
co-operation with the National Bureau of 
Standards, undertook such a program of 
research. Their ultimate goal was to estab- 
lish “minimum requirements” for all types 
of school equipment, including movable 
desks, auditorium chairs, school tables and 
chairs, library equipment, science and voca- 
tional equipment, etc. Unfortunately they 
had. been able to complete only their re- 
ports on the chair-desk and on the steel 
folding chair when the war interrupted 
their activity. 


The New Functional Approach 


While the war brought all efforts for 
progress in classroom seating development 
to a standstill, the prosperous postwar 
years made possible a renewal of the proc- 
ess at an accelerated rate. 

The idea of “function,” had become an 
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important keynote among educators of the 
postwar period, in their thinking 6n school 
buildings, equipment, and other physical 
facilities included in the school plant. 
Whether pertaining to the design of a 
school building or of a unit of classroom 
furniture, the major consideration became 
its functional use in the educational pro- 
gram. 

The functional concept applied to class- 
room furniture means that the furniture 
shall primarily facilitate the daily instruc- 
tional program, whether it is in the kinder- 
garten or in the high school laboratories, 
shops, music rooms, and so on. To perform 
its function the design of the furniture 
must be such as to provide everything 
necessary for the pupils’ efficient perform- 
ance of the daily task. Furthermore, the 
furniture must have features that take 
into consideration the students’ health, 
comfort, and general well-being. 

The most radical and significant changes 
in the classroom have been in the larger 
floor area, the new arrangements for natural 
and artificial lighting, the greater use of 
built-in storage areas, the better control 
of acoustics. In the furniture used by 
children and teachers steel has become 
more widely used than wood; plastic ma- 
terials have been introduced to a limited 
extent on desk tops and elsewhere; and 
wherever wood is needed, the use of ply- 
wood, with its improved water-resistant, 
synthetic (resin and phenol) bonding, 
seems to be preferred by the manufacturers. 
Lacquers and other finishing materials as 
well as finishing processes have been 
improved. 


Current Practices 


The type of movable units that is 
currently being purchased varies with the 
school system, the amount of money avail- 
able, and the nature of the local program. 
It is recognized that each type has its 
advantages and disadvantages. The uni- 
versal desk probably provides the best 
posture features of any, but besides being 
the most expensive, it does not lend itself 
to combining with other similar units to 
form large work surfaces, when needed, 
particularly for elementary work. 

The chair-desk is among the cheapest 
units and, if well designed, can provide 
good posture. Like the universal unit, it 
cannot be grouped with other similar units 
to form large work surfaces. Its greatest 
shortcomings, however, are its instability 
and the relative difficulty found in getting 
into or out of the chair, particularly by 
the larger and stouter children. 

In the tablet-arm chair, which seems to 
be best suited for crowded lecture rooms, 
the shortcomings of the chair-desk are 
overcome at the expense of desk surface. 

The unit chair and unit table provide 
the greatest flexibility of any of the mova- 
ble furniture. There is no limit to the 
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grouping and arrangements possible with 
this type. The tables, if designed properly 
can be grouped to form large working 
surfaces; whereas, the chairs can be used 
separately for any purpose desired. The 
major disadvantage of unit chairs and 
tables, particularly under crowded condi- 
tions, is the large number of furniture 
legs that are in the room in which the units 
are used. This provides a greater stumbling 
hazard and makes the floor more difficult 
to clean. 

The use of large tables, surrounded by 
separate chairs, is found rather commonly 
in all grades. In so far as providing an 
environment conducive to small group ac- 
tivity, it is probably the most satisfactory 
arrangement; however, the fixed capacity 
and fixed height of the table are limiting 
factors in so far as flexibility is concerned. 
A rather popular arrangement is to have a 
few large tables in a classroom to supple- 
ment the regular individual universal desk 
or chair-desk units. 


School Brown Abandoned 

The most recent change of any signifi- 
cance is the departure from ‘school furni- 
ture brown” as the standard color. The 
new bright hues of the natural color of 
birch or maple, in conjunction with the 
light tans, beige or taupe enamels on the 
metal parts of the desk, help reduce the 
brightness contrasts with the immediate 
work areas. They provide an environment 
which has proved more relaxing to the eyes 
and more cheerful and in keeping with 
the philosophy of the new educational 
program. 

The next decade promises to bring an 
almost universal acceptance of the movable 
unit in the American classroom, includ- 
ing the high school, which appears to be 
the new stronghold of public-school con- 
servatism. 

More will be done by individual school 
systems as well as by national educational 
organizations, in conjunction with federal 
and state agencies, in the way of research, 
preparation, and standardization of specifi- 
cations for all school equipment. This 
should tend to raise the standards of the 


school furniture industry and _ provide 
better constructed units for the nation’s 
schools. 


Industry will undoubtedly intensify its 
research into the possibilities of new ma- 
terials, processes, and designs as competi- 
tion becomes more keen with the inevi- 
table leveling off in the phenomenal 
postwar boom. 

Finally, as more educators become spe- 
cialists in the purchase of school furniture, 
the more will they be willing to assume 
the initiative and leadership in the design 
of new units and in the improvement of 
the existing ones. Finally, they will de- 
pend less upon industry and commercial 
interests in this respect. 
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A School Business Convention 





The 2.5.6.0. ta Chicago 


The largest attendance and renewed enthusi- 


asm for carrying on research in school business 
administration marked the thirty-seventh an- 


nual convention of the Association of School 
Business Officials, at Chicago, September 25 
to 28. Under the skillful leadership of Presi- 
dent Francis R. Scherer, Rochester, the meet- 
ing brought together a number of professional 
leaders in public education in the United 
States and recorded distinct steps forward in 
the Association’s program of self-education. 
It was notable that in the major areas of 
building construction, school plant operation, 
purchasing, and lunchroom service, the pro- 
gram included outstanding municipal, business, 
and governmental men not connected with 
schools. These brought to the convention dis- 
tinctly independent points of view on school 
problems and their solution and reflected the 


fact that in industry, business, and in all 
governmental services there has been prog- 
ress which school administrators must rec- 
ognize if the schools are not to lag in better 
schoolhouse planning, more effective purchas- 
ing and warehousing of supplies, building 
operation and maintenance, lunchroom opera- 
tion, etc. 

The Association failed to agree on a new 
name which would express its United States- 
Canadian membership. To strengthen its serv- 
ice to members and to hasten its research 
studies, the constitution was amended to en- 
able the officers to employ a full-time secre- 
tary and to open a central office. The drive 
to increase the membership from 1200 to 1800 
is to be intensified during the coming year. 
The 1951 convention is to be held in Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
Francis R. Scherer, Rochester, N.Y. 


Most of us are actively identified in some official 
capacity with what probably is the biggest busi- 
ness in this country. Surely it has the largest 
list of stockholders, each of whom holds a 
tremendous stake in the end product. We are 
part of the management with grave respon- 
sibilities in all school matters other than the 
determination of the curriculum and the admin- 
istration of the teaching staff. Our team mates, 
the educators, tell us that our work is absolutely 
essential to theirs, and we ourselves sense that 
responsibility. 

Primarily, we are concerned with matters em- 
bracing finance, budgets, and accounting; purchas- 
ing, warehousing, and distribution; determination 
of school plant needs; schoolhouse planning and 
construction; the operation and maintenance of 
school buildings, equipment, and grounds; food 
services; transportation; personnel; real estate; 
records; and public and employee relations. These 
are the areas in this huge business of education 
wherein our responsibilities lie. That there is 
room for improvement in practices and procedures 
in many of these areas will be acknowledged by 
all of us. 

When there is added to this hugeness such 
additional factors as the tremendous increase in 
numbers of children to be schooled and the un- 
precedented high prices to be paid for that school- 
ing, one senses the mounting challenge that con- 
fronts school administrators and school business 
officials. And one better senses the need for 
informed and prudent management in all of those 
areas. The fact that much of the tax money to 
support schools is collected at the local level 
develops in those of us who are responsible in 
any way for its expenditure an extraordinary sense 
of responsibility and accountability. 


Important Professional Obligations 


Each one of us as a school-business adminis- 
trator owes to his job and to his fellow admin- 
istrators that same sense of obligation that 
professional men give to their professions and 
their associates. We are obligated to forward the 
improvement of our group by competence in 
our chosen work and by ethics in our practices. 
One of our obligations is to develop that degree 


of competence that best assures wise administra- 
tion and prudent management. The field is so 
diversified that there are few, if any, who possess 
sufficient training or experience to be an authority 
in each of the areas: Broad experience and human 
qualities in the topside business administrator 
are highly important. 

The business administrator of an early to- 
morrow must be well trained in one field and 
possess experience in more than that single area. 
Where that field is education, it ought to be 
accompanied by good background in plant man- 
agement, finance, or municipal administration. 
Where education is not part of one’s formal 
training, there needs be acquired an understanding 
and appreciation of educational objectives and 
procedures. Without such, decisions in the busi- 
ness office made on the basis of economies or 
engineering principles alone could result in serious 
impairment to the educational program. 





Retiring President Francis R. Scherer 
who presided over the Chicago 
Convention. 
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What can we as business officials do to gain 
the objectives for which we strive, and how 
can we assist ourselves upon occasion when a 
problem arises which is beyond our experience. 
We can find answers to these questions to lie 
within the reasons for membership in associations 
such as ours. Those of us who are given to 
tackling a problem by finding out how others 
have resolved it, know how difficult it is to learn 
where that information is available. There is no 
central agency financed and staffed to undertake 
studies and research, or even to assemble results 
from existing reports of studies. Even though 
valuable and pertinent information is available 
for the asking, there are no channels through the 
results of studies made known to the many school 
systems that could profit by the information. 

As realists, we should consider that the function 
of a central agency for gathering and dissemina- 
ting pertinent information applicable to our field 
might properly become an activity for a national 
group such as ours. But the problem of financing 
such an undertaking seems to suggest that it can- 
not be achieved in rapid fashion. In the mean- 
while, the objective sought might be achieved 
modestly through the state or regional associa- 
tions. It seems that interest would be readily 
developed in state or regional groups because the 
membership of such groups could assemble to 
discuss common problems with relatively low 
travel cost and time. 


Local Associations Advised 


It appears to me that we should strongly en- 
courage the founding of an association in each 
state or region with the ultimate objective of 
having these become chapters of our national 
body. Where the membership within a state is 
too small, two or three adjoining states might 
form a regional association. 

It has been my privilege to attend some state 
and regional meetings and I am impressed by 
their activities and accomplishments. Today there 
are ten such associations, including our good 
Canadian friends. 

The importance of the national body would not 
diminish as that of the local associations increase, 
particularly if the national body concerns itself 
with matters that are universal in scope — policy- 
making, legislation, and co-ordination with other 
national groups. 

I certainly concur that we will achieve our 
objectives sooner and be of greater service to 
our membership when this Association operates 
with a headquarters and an executive secretary. 


Committee Activities 


Eleven research committees reported limited 
progress. S. C. Joyner, Los Angeles, reported 
for the Insurance Committee, that old fire 
insurance forms are obsolete and should be 
discontinued. New policies for catastrophe in- 
surance are available, as is new and higher 
coverage for liability on lives of teachers and 
pupils. The liability insurance excludes all 
war risk. A new manual on bonds, covering 
school officers and employees, is ready for 
interested members. 


Officers Elected 


The Association elected the following offi- 
cers for 1950-51: 

President: Thomas W. Clift, Assistant Superin- 
tendent in Charge of Business Affairs, Atlanta, Ga. 

Vice-president: John W. Brown, Business 
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Manager and Secretary Board of Education, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 

Secretary-treasurer: Harley W. Anderson, Busi- 
ness Manager, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Directors: Sam S. Dickey, Business Manager, 
Lakewood, Ohio; E. B. Williams, Deputy Business 
Manager, Fort Worth, Tex.; Schuyler C. Joyner, 
Deputy Business Manager, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Executive Committeeman: Francis R. Scherer, 
Business Manager, Rochester, N. Y. 

In discussing “School Plant Safety From 
Fire,’ Engineer James K. McElroy, of the 
National Fire Protection Association, Boston, 
Mass., called attention to the fact that disas- 
trous school fires are due to overconfidence. 
He argued for (1) the use of noncombustible 
construction materials, (2) the enclosure of 
stairways in fire-safe towers, (3) greater at- 
tention to safety of electric and heating in- 
stallations, (4) better housekeeping practices, 
(5) sprinkler protection and fire alarm in- 
stallations. 

Heating Engineer Samuel R. Lewis, Chi- 
cago, in describing school heating and venti- 
lation practices, urged hot water as the source 
of heat which is most economical, even, and 
free from trouble. All-blast control ventilation 
of the cumulative type gives complete satis- 
faction, in the speaker’s estimation. Radiant 
heat is especially valuable for certain areas 
of schools and is economical of floor space. 
Unit ventilation is economical and satisfactory 
where separate flues are provided to exhaust 
the air directly to the roof and outdoors. All 
unit ventilators need the newer type ther- 
mostatic control of air flow built into the unit 
itself. 


Modern Design and Construction 


The problems arising out of the changing 
needs of education and the high cost of new 
building construction can be solved, accord- 
ing to Kenneth K. Stowell, New York archi- 
tect-engineer, only if six principles are ob- 
served: (1) school building design must be 
simplified; (2) unnecessary elements in plan 
and construction must be carefully eliminated; 
(3) the design and the use of construction 
materials must be carefully integrated for ap- 
propriateness and true economy; (4) major 
elements of the plan and minor details must 
be standardized by using stock materials in 
larger units and by fitting things together 
without cutting and waste; (5) shop fabrica- 
tion will save time and cost; (6) new struc- 
tural methods and materials should be used 
to fit local situations. 

In the speaker’s estimation, some of the 
new schemes for bilateral lighting will be 
costly to maintain; the new arrangements of 
clerestory windows, roofs, and light controls 
are ingenious but will cost more and more 
to maintain. The relative cost and adminis- 
trative limitations of large one- and two-story 
buildings deserve consideration. 


Trends in School Support 


A sectional meeting devoted to Accounting 
Practices brought to the Association an in- 
formative report on the nationwide progress 
which is being made in local and state ac- 
ceptance of the suggested federal standards 
of uniform accounting. As an element in 
successful school accounting, Joseph F. Clark, 
Executive Director of the Municipal Finance 
Officers Association, Chicago, argued that 
school and municipal finance officers have 
mutual interests in that “School Business is 
Municipal Business” in good part. In his 
address he touched upon these points: 
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SCHOOL BUSINESS IS MUNICIPAL BUSINESS 
Joseph F. Clark 


There is a real mutuality of interest be- 
tween schools and municipalities. This interest 
is becoming heightened because of a _ neces- 
sarily common interest in one single element 
—money. Sufficient funds must be raised and 
made available to operate essential govern- 
mental services, including schools. In some in- 
stances, this interest is shared directly and im- 
mediately because the school and municipality 
are one and the same governing unit. Some 44 
per cent of the city school systems are more or 
less under the financial control of the municipal- 
ity. Educators as a group abhor such a situation 
and they firmly believe in the fiscal independence 
of schools. Fiscal independence, or not, the schools 
and the municipalities still have a mutual in- 
terest. Both must look to the same taxpayer for 
operating revenues and for authorization to issue 
bonds for needed capital improvements. And too, 
both must look to the same taxpayer for an 
indication as to the proportionate amount of his 
tax dollar he wants to be used for specific pur- 
poses. Because education of children has an im- 
mediate and an emotional appeal to the citizen- 
taxpayer, many municipal finance officers feel 
that schools have received a disproportionate 
amount of the funds, sometimes to the detriment 
of what they feel to be other equally important 
functions, such as the protection of health and 
property. Many municipalities feel that this is 
particularly true with reference to state grants- 
in-aid. At any rate, schools today receive about 
40 per cent of their revenues in the form of 
state grants-in-aid. They are dependent upon 
property taxes for the balance. While legislatures 
have granted municipalities taxes, this privilege 
has not been extended to schools to any great 
extent, with the notable exception of schools in 
Pennsylvania. 

Indirectly, schools have been benefited by the 
cities’ use of other revenues which has permitted 
schools to increase their property tax levies. This 
is certainly true in Toledo, Ohio, where con- 
stitutional limitations exist and where a city in- 
come tax is in effect; and in Buffalo, N. Y., where 
the economic impact led to a county sales tax 
which is now in effect. Despite new sources of 
revenue that have been authorized, property 
taxes have also gone up, and still are the main- 
stay of municipalities. Whether or not the prop- 
erty tax has reached the saturation point, eco- 
nomically, from a psychological point of view, 
at least, it has come close to the breaking point. 
Competition, then, for a common revenue source, 
has placed both municipal and school financial 
problems on a common ground. 


Record-Breaking Bond Issues 


Municipalities have postponed needed capital 
improvements, first because of the war restrictions, 
and later because of high costs of construction. 
A point was reached in many instances where 
further postponements were impossible. Schools 
have followed this same pattern. In both in- 
stances, they have resorted to bonds, in record- 
breaking amounts, as the method of financing. 
According to the Bond Buyer, total municipal 
bond sales, including states, local government, and 
schools, reached an all-time high of almost 3 
billion dollars in 1949, of which 644 million 
dollars, or 23 per cent, were sales of school bonds. 
Even more startling is the fact that of the 3707 
governmental jurisdictions selling bonds in 1949, 
1915 or 50.8 per cent, were selling “bonds for 
school purposes. 

The Council of State Governments, in its 
study, “The Forty-eight School Systems,” es- 
timates that the minimum needed school con- 
struction for the next ten years still vary from 
9 billion dollars to 11% billion dollars, depending 
upon probable levels in the cost of construction. 


Almost all of this school construction will be 
financed through bond issues. 

The three methods available for paying the costs 
of government are borrowing, taxation, or printing 
money. Only the first two methods are available 
to states and local governments. War II cost 
320 billion dollars, of which about 170 billion 
dollars was borrowed, and 150 billion dollars came 
from taxation. War II was paid for by 45 per 
cent taxation and 55 per cent borrowing; War I, 
28 per cent by taxation and 72 per cent by 
borrowing; the Civil War, 23 per cent by taxation 
and 77 per cent by borrowing. Here the trend 
is noted. If it is estimated, and there is every 
indication it will be, the costs of federal defense 
expenditures may be expected to follow the 
pattern of paying costs by taxation instead of 
borrowing. Thus, current taxation will dry up, 
in some measure, a taxpayer’s investment dollars, 
and it becomes apparent that the dollars for in- 
vestment in local obligations will be reduced with 
the consequent necessity for local governments to 
absorb costs by taxation on a pay-as-you-go 
basis, and with borrowing at a minimum. School 
and municipal officials should be cognizant of 
this in planning their programs and undertake 
to recalculate local costs and needs, as nearly as 
possible, of a war venture in a federally con- 
trolled economy and an allocated materials market 


The Impact of a Changing Economy 

Another impact on financing of local units 
may be noted by the implications of a changing 
economy. The gross national product in 1939 is 
reported to have been 91 billion dollars with 9 
billion dollars, or 5.6 per cent for federal budget 
purposes. In 1945 the product had risen to 215 
billion dollars with 40 billion dollars used for 
the federal budget, and in 1950, the product is 
estimated at about 270 billion dollars, with the 
federal budget using 40 billion dollars, or 13.7 
per cent. Now the necessities of defense will have 
a further impact on local government finance. 
Local government fiscal officers have a real prob- 
lem confronting them, and one that will be 
solved only over the course of time, needs, and 
circumstances. 

Thus, aside from the normal increasing cost 
of performing needed operational services, to- 
gether with providing plant facilities for an 
expanding population, there are to be considered 
the inflationary factors created by World War II 
and now the Korean incident, with the corollary 
need for probable civil defense costs. This has 
made it mandatory that schools and municipalities 
alike look toward probable higher municipal costs 
and taxes. The entire governmental fiscal cycle 
of budgeting, accounting, reporting, and auditing 
must be examined in a new light. Only the best 
possible procedures consistent with sound financial 
principles should be considered and used. A 
municipality may not be able to construct an 
auditorium, desirable as that may be, because of 
the urgent need for a new school building. On 
the other hand, a new sewage treatment plant 
may be so vitally necessary that a school building 
must be postponed temporarily. 

In any event, during the budgetary process, 
both units should recognize that the other has 
urgent needs also, and that there is only one 
single source of revenue for each. The educator 
sees the school plant in terms of a school 
population and an ideal academic or functional 
desirability. This, while socially desirable, may 
be too costly. The school business official is in 
an excellent position to evaluate the desirable 
as contrasted to the necessary, and to recommend 
the necessary curtailments to fit a program within 
the means of accomplishment. There will be need 
for a close and understanding co-operation be- 
tween municipal officials and school business 
officials for the public welfare. 
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Performance Budget Desirable 


Necessary expansion of the school plant brings 
with it a need to introduce new budgeting 
methods. School business officials could well follow 
the example of some of the better managed 
municipalities where budgets are now of the “per- 
formance” type. These budgets are predicated 
on carefully worked out and fully detailed work 
programs. Unit costs for specific services or func- 
tions are being established and used. Such units 
have been explored and used even for staff 
functions, such as those of a finance department. 
Municipalities are learning that an operating 
budget, useful and necessary as it may be, is 
still not enough. More and more of them are 
establishing five-year operating budgets. A large 
number have adopted long-term capital budgets. 

In this respect, it might be noted that the 
Council of State Governments found that only 
about one third of the states have made a 
careful study of future school plant needs. Even 
where long-range plans have been made there may 
be some question as to whether they were 
predicated upon actual, accomplishable progress or 
upon utopian ideals. Apparently the Commission 
on State and Local Revenues and Expenditures 
of the Commonwealth of Virginia was concerned 
with this problem. In 1949, that Commission 
employed an outside firm of public accountants 
to review estimates of school plant requirements 
as contained in a report of the Commonwealth 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. The ac- 
counting firm reached the conclusion that Virginia 
could eliminate all of its schools of four rooms 
or less, provide new classrooms for pupils thus 
displaced, and take care of the expected increase 
in enrollment during the next decade, for a 
total cost of 154 million dollars rather than the 
401 million dollars estimated by the school people. 
Obviously, there was a difference in the assump- 
tions made, but basically the difference was based 
on adequately meeting school needs as compared 
to a plan that anticipated the ultimate desir- 
ability in school plant. 

A good municipal capital budget should include 
only those improvements that fit into the city’s 
master plans, including school improvements. An- 
ticipated improvements should be detailed and 
classified and a priority schedule established to 
determine the sequence in which the improve- 
ments will be made. Methods of financing the 
program should be indicated, and the long-term 
budget should be flexible to meet the fluctuating 
future conditions. Estimated annual cost of opera- 
tion and maintenance, created by the planned 
facilities, should be incorporated in the capital 
budget. That portion of the capital budget to 
be accomplished during a current fiscal year 
should be incorporated in the current annual 
budget. Again, it should be emphasized that the 
program should be reviewed annually. Are the 
proposed standards too high? Have conditions 
so changed that the priority schedule must be 
rearranged? Were the estimates based on sound 
unit costs? Has the cost level changed? These 
must all be considered currently if the budget 
is to be a live document and a working tool 
suited for administrative purposes, rather than 
a forgotten element suitable only to collect dust. 
Finally, with respect to capital budgets, those of 
all governmental units operating in substantially 
coterminus geographic areas should be carefully 
co-ordinated 


Good Financial Administration and 
Accounting 


Essential as sound budgeting, both current and 
capital, is to good financial administration, its 
purpose could be nullified almost entirely if it 
were not fortified with an adequate accounting 
System based on sound accounting principles. As 
pointed out in the New York Regents Study of 
School Accounting, a sound budget and the con- 
trol over its execution are impossible if the 
appropriation accounts do not analyze what has 
happened in past periods and provide control over 
the income and expenditures during the budget 
year. Fundamentally, accounting is a tool of 
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Rufus A. Putnam, Superintendent-elect, 

Minneapolis, Minn., who spoke to the 

convention on “City School Business 
Organization.” 


management; it is an effective tool only to the 
extent that it can supply management with all 
the pertinent information needed to control ac- 
tivities and to serve as a guide for the future. 
Statistics are also needed by management; some 
not necessarily assembled in the accounting 
process. A marriage of statistics and accounting 
frequently results in an optimum of information, 
such as in providing a basic unit of cost through 
a cost accounting system; or in indicating trends 
and relationships as derived in special analyses 
made for specific report purposes. 

Accounting is the basis for discovering and 
presenting pertinent facts to governing officials, 
investors, and the general public. Because ac- 
counting assembles, collates, and predigests fiscal 
data, it can be of inestimable value in quantita- 
tively evaluating economic data. The accounting 
system, however, can be of maximum value only 
if it recognizes the fact that its prime purpose 
is to serve management, which can be achieved 
solely through the use of sound accounting 
principles. 

It may not be amiss to observe again and be 
mindful that experience is pronounced the greatest 
of all teachers: that comparison is one of the 
most potent means of obtaining ‘knowledge de- 
rived from experience, and conducive to the 
advancement of efficiency, either personal or 
organized; that uniformity of records among the 
units considered is indispensable to efficient com- 
parison; and that co-operative effort is essentially 
necessary to effect and promote uniformity and 
the spirit of loyalty with a little self-sacrifice 
will insure the necessary co-operation. 


Buying for Schools 


The sectional meeting on Purchasing for 
Schools, on Wednesday morning, presided over 
by A. F. Nienhuser, director of purchases for 
Cleveland, Ohio, public schools, brought out 
the differences in small city and large city 
school buying. Mr. Nienhuser insisted that 
the purchasing man in any school system must 
be a trained man, backed by an organization 
of sufficient size to meet local needs for buy- 
ing and warehousing. Frank Whiston, formerly 
a member of the Chicago board of education, 
argued (1) that purchasing for schools must 
be a part of top management; (2) that utility 
for education must be combined with economy 
in articles selected and bought; (3) that the 
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schools should know the cost of placing and 
processing orders; (4) the buying department 
must have a definite responsibility for per- 
formance. The speaker described the impres- 
sive record of the purchasing of which was 
reduced by one third from a high of $1,800,- 
000 annually, by carefully studying the fuels 
best adapted to the existing boiler plant and 
buying the strip grade for most of the schools. 
The school purchasing department, the speaker 
concluded, has important responsibilities in 
maintaining good employee relations and in 
favorably impressing the public. 

Small cities, in the opinion of Asst. Supt. 
Paul L. Best, of Ferndale, Mich., buy and 
use all the kinds of supplies which large city 
school systems buy. They cannot afford to 
employ expert buyers and they need, there- 
fore, expert consulting advice from the state 
or some other organization. W. E. Strickler, 
purchasing agent of the Pittsburgh, Pa., 
schools, urged the need of (1) cognizance on 
the part of the buyer of changes in educa- 
tional method and organization, (2) the ad- 
visability of spreading buying programs to 
take advantage of seasonal conditions; (3) the 
need of broadening the buyers’ functions for 
educational efficiency and economy; (4) the 
need of higher legal minimums for direct 
purchases in the open market. 

G. H. Reinier, superintendent of purchases 
for the Abbott Laboratories, Chicago, argued 
that the buyer must make friends for the 
institution he represents by his treatment of 
salesmen and his fair dealing with vendors. 
Specifications, he said, should be written to 
insure performance for intended purposes, and 
quality should be neither too high nor too 
low— just what the teacher or pupil needs. 
Co-operation with others in the organization 
by “panel buying” leads to the solution of 
many problems of the when, what, how much, 
and at-what-cost elements. 

Stuart Cox, of Euclid, Ohio, discussed the 
human aspects of school buying, and Mrs. 
Myra B. Hagen, of Appleton, described her 
very human approach to public relations. 


City School Business Organization 


Rufus Putnam, superintendent of schools- 
elect, Minneapolis, Minn., urged that the 
school business department be organized and 
staffed to contribute maximum service for 
the education of the children. 


In a city of a half million population the 
division of plant operation should have an execu- 
tive officer. There should be an executive officer 
in charge of all phases of plant operation. This 
person should be directly responsible to the 
assistant superintendent in charge of business 
affairs or the superintendent of schools, unless 
under the bylaws of the board of education, or 
through state legislation, the department is re- 
quired to do otherwise. 

The person in charge of plant operation might 
well have the following areas under his jurisdic- 
tion: architectural and engineering division, main- 
tenance division, bus transportation, truck service, 
community use of school buildings, and janitorial 
service. The respective departments should be 
headed by a competent personnel directly respon- 
sible to the person in charge of plant operation. 

Personnel administration is of increasing im- 
portance in the operation of the schools. In the 
larger school system a great part of the personnel 
work is handled by a department of personnel. 
However, much of the activity relating to im- 
provement of personnel falls strictly in the area 
of plant operation. It is well to have a definite 
policy which will establish the divisions of re- 
sponsibility and authority in all the areas of 
plant operations. There should be easy com- 
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munication and co-operation in order to gain 
the best results for the good of the school system. 

Mr. Putnam argued (1) that school plant 
personnel should be employed under civil service 
conditions and should be placed and transferred 
at the discretion of the department heads, (2) 
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that in-service training of all employees should 
lift the department to a satisfactory level of 
efficiency; (3) that salary policies and levels 
should be known and should emerge out of dis- 
cussions and investigations participated in by 
all employees affected. 


THE CHANGE IN SCHOOL FINANCIAL SUPPORT 
Francis G. Cornell, Ph.D. 


Changes in the financial support of the 
schools constitute serious problems for school 
administrators; these changes due to general 
economic, governmental, and _ educational 
growth must be mastered if the schools are 
to continue giving needed service. The total 
situation in the opinion of Dr. Francis G. 
Cornell, of the University of Illinois, is not 
discouraging. 

In two respects the outlook is encouraging. 
In the first place, the taxes which we must look 
to most for absorbing added financial support 
burdens — that is the income, sales, and business 
taxes — are those which are most responsive to 
rises in price levels and ones which should in- 
crease as money flow due to high levels of 
national income expands. In the second place, 
the present level of utilization of financial re- 
sources from all levels of government for schools 
is not high. Despite the fact that teachers’ salaries 
have been increased, more funds have been ap- 
propriated for increasing enrollments, the propor- 
tion of the American public’s spending money 
going to public education is less than it has been 
for many years. During a period before the war 
when the national income almost tripled from 
less than 75 billion dollars to over 200 billion 
dollars, state school expenditures increased from 
2.3 billion dollars to something over 3 billion 
dollars. That is to say that our spending money 
or income in the United States has increased at 
a faster rate than have expenditures for public 
schools. This may be put im another way. In 
1937-38, state and local revenues for schools 
represented 3.24 per cent of the income in the 
states. In 1949-50, last year, it was only 2.39 
per cent —a considerable reduction over a period 
of 12 years. Now it is true that we must expect 
national defense and other new wants of the 
American people to require a good chunk from 
the taxpayers’ purse. There are many expenditures 
with which schools are in competition, but there 
is room for more resources if we would tax 
ourselves for schools at the same effort and at 
the same rate we were taxing ourselves before 
the war. 


State School Tax 


In taking up the trends in the financial 
activity and practices of the states, Dr. Cor- 
nell said: 


The states vary greatly in practices in securing 
from state sources and in apportioning them. 
The proportion of school funds from state sources 
varies from less than 10 per cent to almost 90 per 
cent. Also the proportion of state revenue which 
states find they should devote to school purposes 
varies from 10 per cent to 90 per cent. Practically 
every conceivable type of state aid to school 
districts can be found. There seems to be little 
uniformity among states in uses made of flat 
grants, equalization grants, and special aids. There 
is seemingly no unifying theory behind the wide 
range of practice: (1) in measuring the need for 
the system of allocating funds to local units, 
(2) in relating the state finance plan to the 
problem of district organization, (3) in relating 
the finance program to teacher salary schedules 
and state salary laws, (4) in providing for costs 
of transportation needed to guarantee a founda- 
tion program, (5) in defining the foundation 
program itself, and (6) in imposing or avoiding 


financial restrictions upon local school districts. 
What I refer to here is very ably presented in 
a recent publication of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion of recent date entitled, “Public School 
Finance Programs of the Forty-eight States.” 

Signs of encouragement may be seen, however, 
in comparing the postwar period with any period 
before the war. The rate of progress in making 
sense out of our finance systems appears not to 
add up, there have been improvements and much 
progress in the support for education all along 
the line. There have been advances in studying 
and putting into effect legislation which takes 
into consideration district structure and the re- 
organization of school districts as it is related 
to the state finance system. In recent years there 
have been measures adopted which improve the 
technical adequacy of measures of need or educa- 
tional load and financial ability as used in state 
apportionment formulae. Most schools in most 
states have been a little slow on meeting the 
great pressure for school building financing, but 
a number of states have passed reasonably de- 
fensible capital outlay legislation in response to 
this need. In the squeeze play for revenues in 
some areas there have been steps taken toward 
the increasing of tax resources at the local level. 
If you are interested in what is happening in 
this area, I commend to you three publications 
by the National Education Association. One of 
these, a mimeographed publication on “Equitable 
Property Assessments,” the other on “Improving 
the General Property Tax as a Source of School 
Revenue,” both put out by the Research Division 
of the NEA. The other is an NEA publication 
by the Committee on Tax Education and School 
Finance on “New Sources of Local Revenues 
to Public Schools.” 

In my judgment, however, it is not in specific 
practices alone that we have made the greatest 
progress. It is in the general pattern or design 
of our basic state finance systems. The first half 
of the current century has demonstrated that 
though there are differences among the states in 
practice, there are minor differences in the real 
intellectually justifiable and tenable goals for our 
finance systems One trend which may be expected 
to carry into the future is this common base, 
which has received a considerable bit of testing 
in the “proving ground of the 48 states.” This is 
the foundation program or what the NEA Tax 
Education School Finance Committee has called 
the “partnership pattern.” Briefly, it is this: (a) 
We depend upon state governments for the main 
responsibility for legal and basic financial struc- 
tures of public education. (b) We look to the 
local school jurisdiction as the operating unit 
which the states make possible by the delegation 
of functions and the provision of funds and 
leadership. (c) We provide equalization of educa- 
tion opportunity within each state, usually 
through a “foundation program” of education. 
The result is, in effect, an equitable fiscal partner- 
ship between the state as a whole and the 
individual school systems charged with the re- 
sponsibility and privilege of operating the schools. 


The Annual Banquet 


“The public schools do not exist to provide 
a profession for school executives or teachers, 
better salaries for teachers, contracts for new 
buildings, more sales for furniture companies. 
Education exists for the child and the future 
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of all children. Unless and until we, as laymen 
and professionals, recognize and give more 
than lip service to this principle, none of our 
efforts can be worth while and no partnership 
of all members of the public in the interest 
of the public schools can be a success.” With 
this idea in mind, O. H. Roberts, president of 
the Evansville, Ind., board of education, dis- 
cussed present problems of “Education as a 
Going Concern.” The final address of the 
convention was a prediction of the future of 
American education as seen by Supt. James 
M. Spinning, Rochester, N. Y. 

The annual banquet was the occasion of 
an inspiring address on present-day education 
problems and tendencies by Supt. Herold C. 
Hunt, of Chicago. 


The Exhibits 


Sixty-two manufacturers, dealers, and pub- 
lishers provided the Association with edu- 
cational displays of their products. Under the 
leadership of Harry A. Rightmire, educational 
manager of the Detergent Division of the 
Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation, the ex- 
hibitors gave the convention an interesting 
social setting in the form of a reception and 
variety show. 


a - 


THE SCHOOLS AND THE NATIONAL 
CRISIS 


During recent months which have followed the 
conflict in Korea, the National Citizens Com- 
mission for the Public Schools, of New York 
City, has been asked what the role of citizens 
working for better schools should be in time of 
war. In hundreds of communities in every state 
of the union, citizens have wondered whether 
they should press their efforts for better schools 
now. 

On October 10, 36 prominent citizens called 
upon Americans to continue the fight for better 
public schools during the period of mobilization 
and were supported by statements from Warren 
Austin, Bernard Baruch, and others 

The 36 are members of the National Citizens 
Commission for the Public Schools, which has been 
in operation a year and a half. The Commission, 
in its statement, said that there are two compell- 
ing reasons for the efforts for better education. 
“One is that this work is yet far from finished. 
The second is that the work tests and measures 
the integrity of our own democratic purpose. It 
is our schools which must bear the responsibility 
for maintaining an educated people here. It 
would be tragic if we neglected them when we 
need them most.” 


DARIEN’S SCHOOL BUILDING 
PROGRAM 


In November, 1948, the board of education of 
Darien, Conn., invited a committee of citizens 
to study the school plant, to calculate the enroll- 
ment over the succeeding ten years, and to 
recommend a plan for meeting the enrollment 
load and improving the existing schools. After 
months of study, the school building committee 
presented its report to the board in May, 1949. 

At a later meeting the board recommended 
three building committees to carry forward the 
initial planning proposed by the school building 
committee. Later the town meeting voted to 
employ architects, select sites, prepare prelimi- 
nary plans, and proceed to carry out certain 
essential improvements to the schools, at an 
estimated cost of $94,000. 

The program calls for additions to the junior 
and senior high schools and two elementary 
schools, to provide much-needed space for an 
increased enrollment and to meet overcrowded 
conditions. The cost of the four-part program, 
not including a future elementary school, will 
reach $2,000,000. 
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An Important ASBO Address — 
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MODERNIZATION OF SCHOOL 


BUILDINGS’ 
Harold D. Hynds* 


In every community there are school build- 
ings which no longer meet the housing re- 
quirements of the educational program of to- 
day. Many of them are, however, too sound 
structurally to be scrapped without careful 
study to determine if they may be rehabili- 
tated. It is my privilege to discuss certain 
criteria which help to determine when it 
is sound practice to modernize, and when it 
is wiser to sell or scrap a building. 

Before considering these criteria it might 
be well to state the scope of the job we 
have to do. I like to think that our function 
is more important than that of the builder 
of commercial buildings where the return on 
the dollar is the prime consideration. We are 
providing the environment for learning, an 
environment which determines to a consider- 
able extent the effectiveness of the education 
of the children who attend that school. 


Meeting Today’s Educational Needs 


Our first and most fundamental cri- 
terion, and yet the one so often overlooked 
is that the rehabilitated building shall ade- 
quately meet today’s educational needs in its 
particular district. Too often, plans start with 
an estimate of the salvageable value in the 
building. Salvage is important as a secondary 
consideration but it is mot the primary con- 
sideration. The first question to be answered 
is “What are the educational needs of this 
district today and for the foreseeable future, 
and can this building be made to serve them?” 

In New York City we begin by making the 
same area, population, community, and edu- 
cational surveys that we make prior to the 
planning of a new building. These surveys 
tell how many children are likely to be en- 
rolled in each grade for the next ten to 
fifteen years. They take into consideration 
changes in the birth rate. new housing proj- 
ects in the area. shifts in employment pros- 
pects, overcrowding in adjacent schools. They 
also show to what extent, and in what way, the 
school will be used for community purposes 
And for rehabilitation projects we do addi- 
tional planning and replanning to determine to 
what extent compromises may be necessary 
and allowable without too seriously jeopardiz- 
ing the educational program. From these sur- 
veys a statement of requirements is prepared 
which lists the educational. structural. and 
mechanical changes proposed. 


Community Attitude Toward 
Remodeling 


There is also the less tangible but nonethe- 
less important factor of the community atti- 
tude toward remodeling vs. new building. The 
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local school board, the principal, and the 
teachers are all, as they should be, anxious 
to have a new, up-to-date school. They natu- 
rally feel that modern education calls for a 
modern plant. We meet these situations in 
New York City by doing a complete job of 
rehabilitation or none at all. We use the term 
“Comprehensive Renovation” which indicates 
an effort to give facilities equivalent to those 
of a new structure. Experience has shown that 
only by doing a thorough and complete job 
have we been able to meet parental and 
staff objections. 

Other overall deciding factors in determin- 
ing whether to modernize are certain “modern 
trends” in education with which there can be 
no compromise. The major modernization 
problems are not the problems of supplying 
new piping and wiring but of providing new 
facilities for modern educational programs. 
We could make a structure mechanically per- 
fect, structurally sound, and safe from a 
health standpoint, and still have a totally 
unsatisfactory school. Let us consider some 
of these “Modern Trends” for which we must 
provide. 

1. Expanded school programs require larger 
sites. Much more space is required today to 
care for enlarged physical education pro- 
grams, adult and community use of school 
facilities, and increased parking areas. 

2. Increase in community service and activi- 
ties require added facilities. Programs are 
now provided for both child and adult groups 
The school auditorium usually serves as a 
community center and civic assembly hall. 
Gymnasium, locker, and shower rooms should 
be located for easy and separate access for 
community use. 

3. Changes in teaching methods require 
larger classrooms. The traditional 22 by 30-ft. 
space needed for fixed seating does not pro- 
vide for a great variety of learning activities 
today. Informal group discussions call for 
movable furniture, and a room at least 22 by 
35 ft. A sink, workbench, display table, bulle- 
tin boards, adequate storage space for books 
and educational equipment have all become 
necessities to the daily job. 

4. Improvement in plant operation and 
maintenance methods require added facilities. 
We now have a well-planned, economical 
custodian’s service room on each floor instead 
of the old slop-sink cupboard. Custodial help 
is required by New York State law to have 
rest and lunchrooms. A custodian’s shop for 
minor repairs and supply storage is an econ- 
omy. The furniture storage room should have 
a sprinkler. Multiple use of the building, for 
day and night sessions, requires additional 
locker space. 

5. School lunch and health services increase 
space requirements. Special rooms must be 
provided for school lunches and medical aid 
services. A modern kitchen is generally pro- 
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6. Increase in school population must be 
provided for due to the birth rate bulge. It is 
estimated that increased birth rate will con- 
tinue through 1953. Additional enrollment will 
move through the elementary, junior and 
senior highs in waves. Planning must take 
into account the “bulge” or variable nature of 
school enrollment in the years immediately 
ahead. 

7. Extension downward into kindergarten 
and nursery school levels and upward into 
junior college, college, and adult-education lev- 
els means a greater burden on all school 
facilities. 


The Financial Saving 


The extent to which a building can meet 
these educational requirements will determine, 
therefore, whether it will be satisfactory when 
remodeled. The next question is one of eco- 
nomics. Will there be an appreciable financial 
saving in remodeling as against erecting a 
new building? Our experience in New York 
City shows that we save on the average one 
third to two thirds of the cost of a new 
building. We replan, alter, and equip our 
modernized buildings for a useful life of 25 
to 30 years, and provide facilities to assure 
that the annual operating costs shall compare 
favorably to those of a new building. 

It may be helpful to review the major items 
in our modernization projects: 

1. New fenestration throughout. In most 
cases this means renewal of both sash and 
frames. The glass-prism block in an aluminum 
frame with single hung vision strip is fre- 
quently used. We like it. 

2. New asphalt-tile floors throughout, ex- 
cept in gymnasiums where maple is used, and 
in auditoriums where linoleum is used in the 
aisles. 

3. New plumbing fixtures, fitting, and pip- 
ing, including a sink in every elementary class- 
room. Additional plumbing for laboratories 
and lunchroom services. Toilets for each sex 
are provided on each floor, conforming to the 
health department requirements. 

4. New electric circuits to accommodate 
increased demand for sound transmission and 
for the dual function of the public-address 
and the program systems, projector outlets, 
and illumination. New electric lighting fixtures 
of fluorescent type where existing conduit 
system may be utilized. 

5. Heating — general renewal of main steam 
supply lines and all laterals to radiators, if 
required, for changes of radiators or boilers; 
vacuum return system remodeled. All high 
pressure systems are converted to low pressure 
for more efficient operation. 

6. New building service facilities —a cus- 
todian service room on each floor replaces the 
slop sink cupboard. A custodial help’s locker, 
rest and toilet rooms, and building serv- 
ice supply storage space and a custodian’s 
shop and tools for minor repairs are provided. 

7. Addition of auditorium where required 
(seating approximately one third of school 
register). A gymnasium for girls and boys. 
A separate auditorium and gymnasium with 
separate entrance and service for community 
use where possible. 

8. Outdoor play areas, fully equipped. of a 
minimum of 30 square feet per pupil and 
landscaping suitable to the area. 

9. Classroom wardrobes and equipment 
modernized throughout. Sink, workbench, bul- 
letin boards. display cabinets, storage for 

Concluded on page 96) 
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Co-operation Asked — 
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A Lawyer Glances at Schools 
John Dooley’ 


The opinion is held by many laymen that 
teachers are a strange lot, and although they 
may be well trained to teach children, they 
are poorly equipped to get along outside their 
ivory towers. Lawyers, courts, and law en- 
forcement agencies are familiar with one 
aspect of this failure to “get along” or, more 
properly, the failure of teachers to fully and 
properly carry their respective responsibilities. 

The situation is referred to because the 
teachers are employees of the public and are 
entrusted with much of the responsibility for 
a future generation. It is hoped that con- 
structive criticism will be of assistance to the 
school administrators (if they will but accept 
it) in their job of school interpretation. 

The problem referred to centers around the 
fact that too many teachers are reluctant to 
co-operate with public agencies dealing with 
children when criminal or juvenile delin- 
quency or other similar brushes with the law 
are involved. 


A Wrong Attitude 


Teachers seem hesitant to co-operate with 
police in the process of investigating matters 
which have come to police attention and seem 
even more reluctant to report new matters to 
the police or juvenile authorities. The attitude 
seems to be that the police are a bunch of 
incompetents who will be unable to “solve 
this matter. Besides the school can handle it 
better. Even if the police should accidentally 
solve it, the problem of readjusting the child 
will be left to the school anyway — why not 
keep our mouths shut and handle the whole 
thing without outside interference?” 

The teacher is unwilling to give his infor- 
mation to a lawyer, whether he acts for the 
prosecution or defense. And when the teacher 
is asked to appear in court as a witness, 
whether for the state or for the child, one 
would think it was a matter beyond human 
endurance. The teacher grasps at straws: “Her 
principal must first give his approval. It’s the 
law, isn’t it? Perhaps the consent of the 
superintendent of schools must be obtained. 
Surely she cannot be required to divulge this 
information at the whim of a mere court of 
law.” 

Some teachers even have the notion that 
their information is privileged or that they 
have an immunity from being called to testify 
which is not accorded citizens. When a know- 
ing lawyer does not discuss the matter of 
testifying with the prospective teacher-witness 
but simply has her served with a subpoena, 
requiring attendance in court, consternation 
reigns, and some teachers have been known to 
seek legal advice on the necessity of appearing 
as a witness. 

This matter of reluctance to co-operate 
with law enforcement agencies is a matter 
of public relations with which the schools 
should concern themselves. School interpreta- 
tion is going to be a very unhappy thing if 
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the public discovers that its school teachers 
are a pretty sad lot. Certainly such is the 
opinion conveyed to police, lawyers, judges, 
and probation officers when the teacher fails 
to act intelligently and with loyalty both to 
the children and the school in her relations 
with such authorities. 


Seriousness of Concealing Facts 

This fault becomes serious when teachers 
actively conceal known offenses from the 
law enforcement agencies. Such action borders 
on accessory to or compounding of a felony. 
Even what might at first appear to be a 
minor happening can be a matter concerning 
which the authorities should be informed as 
situations which may become serious or may 
have widespread deleterious effect. The pres- 
ence of a girl who is known by the school 
authorities to be immoral and to be spreading 
immorality and venereal disease among the 
male students is a matter for the information 
of the authorities. So too is the matter of 
pregnancy because there is here a problem 
of support of the unborn child and the care 
of the mother during childbirth, as well as 
the problem of a possible statutory rape. These 
are all matters of public concern. The question 
whether the parents of the parties involved 
have adequately helped settle the problems 
is for the determination of the juvenile 
authorities, not the school people. Thefts fall 
into the same category particularly if they are 
repeated or excessive in number or amount 
involved. 

The teacher’s complaint that the authorities 
may suggest that the school shall work out 
the problem and keep the police informed 
may be just the procedure the police will 
actually follow. But is that a ground for 
complaint? We all have a duty to enforce the 
law. The police realize that their presence in 
the school can cause a furore and that the 
knowledge that they are “in” on a matter 
may detract from a successful investigation. 
Furthermore, the police wish to give a child 
as many breaks as the school does. 

In any event, the police should be informed 
so they can know who are the people in the 
community who are committing the crimes 
or misdemeanors. (Surely school people do 
not believe with the children that one should- 
n’t “squeal” on another!) 

Experience has shown that the law govern- 
ing crime is better administered where the 
enforcement agencies have access to all ap- 
parently unrelated information concerning 
“harmless” wrongdoers. Experience has shown 
also that the criminal usually first manifests 
his criminal bent in early school life and in 
minor infractions of school rules, and it is 
common knowledge that the best time to 
correct such a criminal bent is in the early 
years of life. This does not mean that every 
minor infraction of rules is committed by a 
future criminal, but it does mean that the 
teacher, when in doubt, should inform the 
authorities. 
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Important to the schools is the fact that 
the experience of the police and of juvenile 
courts and their staffs is invaluable in the 
discovery, correction, and rehabilitation of the 
guilty child, all as skillfully and as much for 
the benefit of the child as possible. 

Police are not now, if they ever were, the 
cigar chewing, stupid “bulls” often pictured, 
Lest the educator jump to the conclusion they 
are, let him pause and consider what the 
police and courts may think of him. Juvenile 
authorities are equally as expert in their fields 
as teachers are in theirs; the police forces 
and juvenile courts staffs are composed of 
specialists so highly trained and so experienced 
in their occupations that the teacher cannot 
hope to match their ability in handling mis- 
demeanors and delinquency problems. This is 
true in the cities and also the smaller towns. 

A program of educating the teachers in 
the work of local law enforcement agencies 
and juvenile authorities would be helpful in 
every community. Teachers exposed to such 
a program will be better equipped to handle 
their jobs in assisting in the solution of prob- 
lems involving juvenile delinquency and child 
neglect and dependency. The school’s inter- 
pretation program will be materially furthered, 
particularly if the teachers’ knowledge results 
in better co-operation of the schools with 
other public agencies and professional social 
service groups. 
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SUPERIOR TESTS SELF- 
CONTAINED CLASSROOM 


Supt. Leslie Johnson has announced that 
the Superior, Wis., public schools will place 
two of their junior high schools on a ‘“‘self- 
contained classroom” basis this year. Each 
teacher will have not more than 25 pupils 
and will have complete control of their learn- 
ing experiences with the exception of boys’ 
shop and girls’ home economics. The faculties 
are balanced evenly as to the number of 
men and women teachers. The men will take 
two classes of boys for physical education 
and health instruction, while the women will 
have charge of the girls for the same two 
classes. This will make a natural division of 
classes for those areas of instruction where 
it is desirable to have pupils of one sex in 
a class. 

Mr. Johnson and his staff believe this will 
give teachers an opportunity to plan with 
pupils to develop school experiences that meet 
the needs of junior high school boys and girls 
without the interference of subject matter 
boundaries. There will be the additional advan- 
tage of teachers getting better acquainted 
with the individual differences among their 
pupils. Teachers in these junior high schools 
will work with the curriculum co-ordinator 
and special subject supervisors to study the 
curriculum problems involved in this plan and 
to develop teaching guides. 

The boys will study shop and the girls 
will study home economics under the direc- 
tion of special teachers for a half-day at a 
time. During this half day the regular class- 
room teachers will have an opportunity to 
do their planning and preparation of teaching 
materials. 

A program of testing has been set up to 
indicate whether there is any disadvantage 
in learning the fundamental skills under the 
“self-contained” classroom plan as compared 
to the departmentalized type of program 
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Primary School, Deerfield, Illinois. — Perkins & Will, Architects and Engineers, Chicago, Illinois. Compact, orderly organization of 

six classrooms, community facilities and two kindergartens feature this school, which houses grades kindergarten through six. Exterior 

finish is colonial red brick with Indiana Limestone trim. Double-loaded corridor classroom wing is to the left, gymnasium-cafeteria 
unit in the center, and administrative and service facilities to the right. 


Daylight, Simple Flexible Classrooms Mark 
Deerfield’s “Prototype” School 


Hal Burnett 


2 


If any single trend distinguishes contem- 
porary school buildings from the classical 
“monuments” of the twenties, it is the warm 
flood of natural daylight in the classroom. 

A corollary — one often overlooked even to- 
day in the pursuit of “natural” daylighting 
arrangements — is the desirable unity with the 
outdoors. 

Deerfield, Ill., has attained the current ulti 
mate in expression of both principles — natu- 
ral daylight and unity with the outdoors — in 
its new primary school 

The North Shore suburb of Chicago has 
also advanced the concept of the large, square 
“flexible” classroom — a teaching and activity 
facility made possible by the school’s bilateral 
system of daylighting. 

This compact eight classroom and playroom 
building, designed by Perkins & Will, archi- 
tects-engineers, Chicago, may well serve as a 
prototype for many other schools of its size 

The Deerfield primary school’s design is 
marked by freedom from adherence to the 
traditional forms dictated by now obsolete 
methods of construction. Yet the logical sim- 
plicity of its functional plan, plus judicious 
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Northeast Elevation, Primary School, Deerfield, Illinois. Service entrance at left and 
main entrance at right. — Perkins & Will, Architects and Engineers, Chicago, Illinois. 
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use of such conservative ornamental features 
as Indiana limestone trim, outdoor planting 
boxes, and stimulating colors, have assured 
acceptance of its contemporary design by the 
most conservative critics in the community. 

Familiar construction deliberately omitted 
from Deerfield’s design are heavy brick col- 
umns where only a slender steel mullion is 
needed — high sills that shut out colorful 
flowers and patient collies and particu- 
larly that modernistic invention, slit cocktail 
windows peeking through a crushing wall of 
brilliant glass block. 
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Floor Plans, Primary School, Deerfield, Illinois. 


In their place are generous floor to ceiling 
windows opening on inviting planting boxes 
lawns, and all-weather play areas. Winter snow 
and sky glare are broken by overhanging 
eaves and projecting jib walls. 

Throughout the building one finds modern 
materials used economically and simply, with 
recognition that selection of durable materials 
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school systems have sought to segregate indj- 
vidual and group activities by adding work: 
rooms, set off from the main classrooms by 
glass partitions. These include Winnetka with 
its famous Crow Island School and Glenview 
with its conservative Clyde L. Lyon School. 

Deerfield’s school board, Superintendent 
William Sheehan, and the teachers preferred 
to face the problems of classroom manage- 
ment and individual attention without resort 
to arbitrary partitions. 

Thus, they felt, each class group would 
gain a greater unobstructed area for the im- 
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and equipment will materially reduce main- 


tenance costs over the years 


Pioneers Flexible Classroom 


Deertield’s primary school is one of the 
first in the midwest planned around the large 
square “flexible” classroom 

In the past decade a number of neighboring 
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Perkins & Will, Architects and Engineers, Chicago, Illinois. 


portant parts of a rounded activity type pro- 
gram, while both teachers and students would 
enjoy more flexible use of available space 
The advantages of a fixed glass partition di- 
viding noisy pounding, painting, and _ indi- 
vidual conferences from more formal study 
ind group activity were offset to a consider- 


ible degree by the self-discipline and concen- 


(Left) Utility workbench replaces the familiar progressive separate workroom. At left are pressed-steel sink, spray and bubbler. At 
right individual room toilet. Note deep cabinet storage and shelving. (Right) A must for the contempory school is a comfortable 
lounge for teachers. Even here the painted concrete block and casement windows contribute to a livable room. Heat is by convector. 
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roof above the corridor melts snow trapped between the clere- 


projection type ceiling heaters, 


Maximum daylight at every desk was as- 
sured by the use of clerestory windows on 
the inboard side of the classrooms, over the 
corridors. Here Deerfield established a sig- 
nificant variation from the pattern of other 
postwar schools. 

Most schools employing bilateral (cleres- 
tory) lighting have followed sprawling finger 
ind cross plans, fine for large sites. In these 
buildings classrooms are located on only one 
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nview 
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e im- 
Left) West Elevation Detail showing trough above double-loaded corridor. Note simplicity of entrance detail, including location of 
copper downspouts. A steam pipe running the length of the trough 
stories. (Right) This dual purpose room is a little children’s playroom and cafeteria. Note deep steel windows and vents running 
length of outer wall, exposed steel columns, pattern of brick wall, acoustical tile 
fluorescent louver strips. 
tration gained through learning to work in’ ments were tailored to the requirements of 
groups. Conditions of comparative quiet were each age group. In keeping with accepted 
issured through use of acoustical tile ceilings primary grade practice, room toilets were 
nd interior partitions of painted concrete included 
block The cheery aspect of the classrooms was 
ae Elimination of the partition between gen- accented by the choice of bright primary and 
hee eral classroom and activity areas did not re- secondary colors for the painting of shelving 
. db duce the need for cabinet, counter, shelving, and trim and by relief of the painted concrete 
pes nd sink space. These were built in along the block with natural exterior red brick in some 
indi- end and inboard walls. Sizes and arrange- rooms 
study 
sider- 
ncen- 


Left) 








Combination gymnasium-cafeteria setup for noon lunches. 


Inboard wall 





in cafeteria has convenient storage cabinets that 
facilitate quick setup for lunches. Most pupils arrive by bus and bring their own lunches. No cooking or serving is done by the school. 
(Right) Maximum daylighting, unity with the outdoors and a feeling of spaciousness mark the individual classroom design. Here a 
story group meets in the outdoor classroom area. Note full-length windows, planting box, separate classroom door (a fire-safety feature), 
jib walls between classrooms, blue slate sills and handling of downspouts at end of jib walls. 
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Typical informal classroom arrangement made possible in the square “flexible” classroom, a type used in most lower cost 


schools designed to fit “activity type’ programs. Note steel bar joists with 


construction. Gypsum roof deck and built-up roof above. 


Kindergarten interior emphasizes spacious daylighted feeling gained through full 

length windows and adjoining casement windows, running full length of outer 

classroom wall. Height of staggered sill is set by Herman Nelson unit ventilator. 
Note end wall of exterior red colonial brick with work counter beneath. 


acoustical 


tile cemented to Celotex ceiling 


side of the corridor (single loaded). The 
primary school’s site was already crowded. 
Conservation of space and efficient fulfillment 
of the budget suggested placing classrooms 
on both sides of the corridor (double loaded). 
This decision largely dictated the compact, 
economical plan of the building, as well as 
determining its most unusual design feature. 
This is the trough above the corridor that 
runs between the clerestory windows. Steam 
pipes in the roof quickly melt any snow that 
accumulates. The trough is exposed at the 
west end of the building, interrupting the 
peak of the end wall. Although the trough’s 
appearance is unfamiliar and unusual (see 
illustration), the functional logic has been 
apparent to the community, which approves. 

Administrative spaces were trimmed down 
to the requirements of a satellite school. The 
small playroom is scaled to the require- 
ments of the primary grades. Ample storage 
is provided to assure easy transformation into 
a lunchroom. (Deerfield youngsters bring their 
own lunches or walk home at noon. No hot 
lunches are served.) A small kitchenette is 


adequate for serving beverages, teachers’ 


lunches or small community affairs 
Final cost of the school was average for its 
size and the time it was built. (September, 
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When the board of education of the Nyssa, 
Ore., public schools found itself in need of 
additional school facilities, careful examina- 
tion of the problem revealed that the most 
pressing need was for a junior high school 
and additional high school facilities. Further 
study of the needs indicated that the most 
economical and feasible means to achieve this 
end was to build one structure that would 
serve both groups of pupils. Consequently a 
building was designed that enlarged the high 
school and also provided junior high school 
facilities. 

One phase of the program was the con- 
struction of a physical education plant that 
could serve both the junior and senior high 
schools and also satisfy the community need 
for public gatherings. It was necessary, also, 
to keep in mind future growth of the school 
population. The academic section of the build- 
ing is so designed that additions can be made 
almost ad infinitum, but a physical education 
plant is hard to stretch and once built must 
be used in its first form for years to come. 
The present physical education facilities, there- 
fore, are somewhat larger than would be ab- 
solutely necessary for the immediate needs of 
the schools and community. By the time the 
members of the present primary grades move 
into the junior high school and on through 
the twelfth grade, these facilities will be some- 
what crowded 

Our problem with that portion of the build- 
ing devoted to physical education was to 
furnish sufficient space for spectator sports 
and auditorium uses and still make it possible 
to handle several physical education classes at 
the same time. One feature of our means of 
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Multiple Use of Gymnasium Balconies 
Henry H. Hartley" 





A view of the balcony area made available for activity purposes by the use of 

telescopic seats. Note the backs of the gymnasium seats when closed and moved 

to their position at the balcony rail where they form a barrier between this area 
and the remainder of the gymnasium. 


satisfying this need seems to be somewhat un- 
usual and involves the use of gymnasium bal- 
conies for classwork as well as seating space 
for spectator sports 

To those involved in planning the building 


it seemed that balconies, used only occasion- 
ally for seating spectators, were a wasteful 
use of space and that, if some means could 
be devised to use them also for physical edu- 
cation classes, great economies in building use 





(Left) A view of the gymnasium showing the stage. A crash curtain is available to protect the stage when it is not in use. 
Right) A close up view of the telescopic gymnasium seats in position at the rail. 
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could be obtained. The solution seemed to be 
the use of movable gymnasium seats rather 
than fixed seating. 

We, therefore, asked our supplier, Northern 
School Supply Company of Portland, whether 
gymnasium seats could be obtained that would 
telescope to the front rather than the rear, 
thus reversing the usual procedure. We wished 
them to be set against the balcony railing 
when telescoped in order to form a barrier 
between the areas involved. 

We were informed that gymnasium seats 
were available that would carry out the gen- 
eral idea, but not quite as simply as we had 
requested. Their structure is such that the 
telescoping process cannot be reversed. It was 
proposed, therefore, that we use movable gym- 
nasium seat sections constructed in such a 
manner that trucks could be inserted from 
the rear when telescoped. The closed gymna- 
sium seats could then be moved to a pre- 
determined position in the rear of the bal- 
cony, lowered to the floor, and opened in the 
usual manner. An advantage of this system 
is the utilization of the space usually required 
for an aisle between the gymnasium seats and 
the front rail when these seats are closed 
The backs of the gymnasium seats were to be 
covered with half-inch plywood to furnish a 
smooth surface and to enhance their appear- 
ance when in a closed position. The board of 
education decided to try the experiment on 
one balcony. 
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A close up view of the extended 
gymnasium seats. 


The installation has now been made and 
we find that we have clear space of approxi- 
mately 30 by 80 feet available for activity 
purposes. A further dividend is that we have 
here a space available for fixed equipment 
such as a horizontal ladder, traveling rings, 
climbing ropes, horizontal bar, and other ap- 
paratus. The boxing teams can work out after 
school without interfering with the basketball 
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teams and to further their interests, plates 
have been put in the floor so that a boxing 
ring can be set up on the balcony as well as 
on the main floor. 

At the present time this physical education 
plant has fixed seating on two balconies and 
the seating described above on the third. A 
stage occupies the fourth side. As the enroll- 
ment grows, it seems inevitable that the two 
balconies with fixed seating will be converted 
to the multiple-use type. 

Further use of the building could be ob- 
tained through the installation of telescopic 
gymnasium seats, similar to those already de- 
scribed, on the main floor. These could be 
used to form a barrier across the middle of 
the floor, thus producing two activity spaces 
with dimensions of approximately 80 by 48 
feet. Ultimately, this building could handle 
six physical education classes simultaneously 
through the use of three balconies, the area 
under one of the balconies, and by dividing 
the main floor 

We now understand that multiple use of 
balconies is receiving wide acceptance in this 
section of the country. Many buildings, either 
under construction or in the planning stage, 
will embody the principles mentioned above, 
most of them to a greater extent than in the 
building described here. With building costs 
what they are and with rising enrollments it 
becomes increasingly hard to justify any space 
that cannot be used on a full-time basis 


A Modern Junior High School 
for North Mankato 


The North Mankato board of education had 
its first consultation with architects in 1935 
in regard to increasing the school-plant facili- 
ties. A survey of the population and school 
enrollment and successive studies and sketches 
by the architects indicated that it was not 
advisable to attempt an addition to the ex- 
isting plant, which was made up of a main 
building and an addition erected in 1920. The 
judgment of the staff and the architects rec- 
ommended concentration on a new plant to be 
located on an entirely new site. 

North Mankato, a city of 5000 population 
in Southcentral Minnesota, is largely residen- 
tial in character and has little commercial or 
industrial property within its limits. Its as- 
sessed valuation at the present time is slightly 
under $1,000,000. In 1949, all property in the 
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H. P. Dubke’ 


city was reassessed by an outside professional 
assessor, with the result that an increase of 
about $200,000 in taxable valuation was re- 
corded and the taxes will be increased materi- 
ally in 1951. Until laws were enacted by the 
1949 session of the state legislature, the dis- 
trict was limited to bonding itself for 20 per 
cent of its assessed valuation. Knowledge of 
this limitation prompted the board of educa- 
tion to begin a sinking fund in 1936; this 
fund had grown to approximately $160,000 in 
1949 —a very useful amount toward the cost 
of any school building construction. In addi- 
tion to this fund, an 1l-acre site had been 
purchased and improved, at a total cost of 
$25,000. Improvements and property additions 
have also been made to the present building 
and grounds during this time. 

After the new legislation of 1949 made it 
legal to increase the bonded indebtedness to 


50 per cent of the assessed valuation,’ the 
board renewed its inspection trips to newly 
constructed schools and had more meetings 
with the architects. There was further delay 
because of an election arranged by the County 
School Reorganization Committee. This elec- 
tion proposed to enlarge the District by ab- 
sorbing five adjoining rural districts. The vote, 
held in May, 1950, carried by a large ma- 
jority in the urban area of North Mankato, 
but failed in the combined districts by seven 
votes. 

The present school provides instructional 
space for kindergarten through the eighth 
grade. A faculty of 17 teachers is employed. 


‘The assessment rate property is about 30 per cent 
of the full and true value. The Minnesota homestead law 
requires that homes be assessed at 25 per cent of the 
fill value and non-hor tead property and personal 
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Perspective, Junior High School, North Mankato, Minnesota.— Pass & Rockey, Architects, and Bruce R. Church, Associate, 
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High school pupils of the district are trans- From the perspective, it can be noted that  ditorium-gymnasium, which will be Mankato 
ported to another district. The new plant is the new plant is of modern design, compact, _ stone. 

designed to serve as a junior high school to convenient, and economical in construction The first floor provides classrooms, a study 
nclude grades seven to nine, but provisions ‘Frills’ have been kept at a minimum. The room, a library, an office suite, a teachers’ 
ire being made to use some of the classroom upper two thirds of the window areas will be lounge, a janitors’ storeroom, a general shop, 
space for grades six, and possibly five for a directional glass block. The exterior walls will and a combination auditorium-gymnasium. 
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First Floor Plan, Junior High School, North Mankato, Minnesota 
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The gymnasium will be equipped with folding 
doors, dividing it into two rooms for physical- 
education classes and for assembly use by 
small groups. 

The second floor is made up of recitation 
rooms, a general science laboratory-recitation 
room, and a large home-economics unit. 

One of the features of the high basement 
is that it provides for an excellent small 
auditorium-visual-aid room for school and 
community purposes. The room which seats 
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200, is complete with a large stage, and has T 
close access to a main entrance, the lunch- peri 
room, and kitchen facilities. The basement nis 
also has a large utility room, a band-music nati 
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Second Floor Plan, Junior High School, North Mankato, Minnesota. — Pass & Rockey, Architects, and Bruce R. Church, Associate, tio 
Mankato, Minnesota. of 
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room, shower and locker rooms. The latter of 
have exits from the corridors and from the an 
gymnasium. Because of differences in the thi 
grade level, the basement areas will have full- ou 
length windows and excellent natural light. + 
The voters of the District approved a int 
$450.000 bond issue by a vote of 3 to 1 on tic 
August 29, 1950. Architects Pass & Rockey an 

and Bruce Church, Associates, of Mankato 
expect to have all necessary drawings and m 
specifications completed by January, 1951 Fi 
Bids will be opened on the gener il contracts Vv 
by early February. The building, as well as ar 
its location on the 1l-acre site, are such that lo 
more classrooms can be added in the future or 
as the increased enrollment warrants ar 
el 
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Basement Floor Plan, Junior High School, North Mankato, Minnesota. 
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THE SCHOOLS AS CITADELS 
OF DEMOCRACY 


Elaine Exton 


The nations of the Free World face a long 
period of tension with the forces of commu- 
nism in the opinion of many well-informed 
national leaders who look to our country’s 
schools and colleges to insure that an aware- 
ness of the gravity of the international situ- 
ation is grasped by both the students and the 
adult community and that the challenge to our 
national way of life is understood. 


A World in Ideological Conflict 


“The real problem of the twentieth century 
is to see which can outlast the other, Com- 
munism or Democracy,” Dr. George F. Zook, 
President of the American Council on Edu- 
cation, recently told a distinguished group of 
educators 

Characterizing the present conflict with com- 
munism as “an ideological war involving fun- 
damental differences of opinion with respect 
to Government, individual liberty, the pro- 
duction and distribution of goods, the subjec- 
tion of science, art, and education to the whims 
of current political leaders, and the place of 
religion in the life of the individuals,” Dr. 
Zook asserted that “it touches every aspect 
of the life of the free nations; it is relentless 
and it is continuous.” He explained that “in 
this new kind of conflict there are occasional 
outbreaks and cessations of shooting but never 
a cessation of other aspects of the tension — 
intrigue, encouragement to rebellion, infiltra- 
tion, propaganda, and disloyalty to country 
and to international organizations.” 

“Today,” he continued, “it is Korea. To- 
morrow, one at a time, it may be Indo-China, 
Formosa, Burma, Iran, Turkey, Greece, or 
Yugoslavia, and finally once more Germany 
and Austria. Their policy is to seize on every 
local economic and social disturbance brought 
on by distress and inequalities of one kind or 
another to sow confusion and, if possible, to 
end up with a_ revolution 
dictatorship.’ 


The Challenge to Public Education 


Calling education the most effective weapon 
we have in this world-wide conflict of ideas, 
U. S Education Earl J. 
McGrath believes that “unless we maintain a 
sound system of education at home and a 
program of information abroad about our 
national purposes and our way of life, we 
could win a military conflict but lose the cause 
since men and women, both here and abroad 
who had not been educated to live as free 
men in a free world could embrace a totali- 
tarian solution to the social and political 
Problems that inevitably remain after the 
firing stops.” 


bringing on a 


Commissioner of 


The acceptance of this point of view as the 
basis of public policy, he suggests, implies 
these three courses of action with regard to 
the educational program of the nation in the 
period immediately ahead: 

“1. It is of the utmost importance that 
the young learn the true meaning of democ- 
racy and that they practice it in their every- 
day school life. If this is to be accomplished 
educators must make conscientious efforts to 
improve instruction about democracy and to 
dramatize its purpose and values. Much has 
been done to this end in recent years. Much 
more remains to be accomplished. 

“2. The achievement of our long-range ob- 
jectives of strengthening democracy requires 
that students, and their adult contemporaries 
as well, learn more about the realities of 
Communism and what it is trying to accom- 
plish. Its advocates and propagandists employ 
the most subtle techniques for spreading their 
doctrines and making them attractive. The 
things which they offer to the poor, the down- 
trodden, and the dissident are, as Dr. Charles 
Malik of Lebanon, so well points out, calcu- 
lated in the long run to enslave the benefi- 
ciaries, it is the responsibility of educational 
institutions to make the facts about com- 
munism clear to American youth so that they 
may more deeply appreciate our own free 
system. 

“3. The important responsibility to provide 
basic education for citizenship and for a pro- 
ductive life cannot be discharged by our 
schools and colleges if they are financially 
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handicapped. With few exceptions they lack 
adequate resources. If, now, we were to 
jeopardize further the effectiveness of elemen- 
tary and secondary education and the basic 
health services to children and youth by cur- 
tailing expenditures for these purposes, we 
not only undermine the foundations of our 
economic life and our free institutions, we also 
weaken the effectiveness and increase the ex- 
pense of our defense preparation.” 

The school’s role in nurturing and extending 
the basic values of democracy which are part 
of our government’s domestic and foreign pol- 
icy as viewed by Robert L. Clark, director of 
the Manpower Office of the National Security 
Resources Board, involves “working hard at 
developing in our potential leaders a concrete 
understanding of what democracy means in 
specific terms.” “We tend to get hypnotized 
with electric refrigerators, sanitary sewage, 
and all of the other paraphernalia of our 
‘standard of living,’” he claims, remarking 
that “wonderful as all these things are, they 
are not democracy and men aren’t moved to 
live or die for them.” “We need to re-assess 
and re-emphasize the things that make peoples 
great instead of resting on the things that 
make them merely comfortable,” he stresses. 

Moreover, “the schools and colleges should 
take the lead in getting young men and women 
to do the ‘mind-stretching’ necessary to under- 
stand our new and vital role as a nation,” he 
maintains, saying “they should be taught a 
sense of national responsibility without im- 
perialism —a sense of destiny without jingo- 
ism—and the understanding of the tough, 
long, arduous job ahead of defending the 
nation against a strong and relentless enemy, 
while at the same time trying to create a 
world in which all people can live in peace 
and freedom.” 


Improving Citizenship Training 

Guidance in strengthening the teaching of 
American citizenship in the public schools of 
the nation through making instructional ma- 
terials more stimulating and informative and 
teaching procedures more realistic and chal- 
lenging is an expected outcome of the Na- 
tional Citizenship Education Project (CEP) 
launched by Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, in August, 1949, under the direction 
of President William F. Russell. The two-year 
program has been made possible by a $450,000 
grant from the Carnegie Corporation. 

“Fundamentally,” according to project 
spokesmen, “those associated with the pro- 
gram hope to establish with pupils meaning- 
fully and habitually the premises of American 
democracy. They hope to show how these 
premises applied in our past have produced 
a high level of accomplishment in our society. 
They also seek to give pupils practice in 
applying these principles in their own thinking 
and action and to afford them a wide variety 
of civic experience through actual participa- 
tion in the processes of group action, influ- 
ence, and control as these processes are exer- 
cised in the communities in which they live.” 

The CEP’s initial efforts are concerned 


(Concluded on page 96) 
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“The American 
School Board Journal 


William C. Bruce, Editor 


A FEDERAL BOARD OF 
EDUCATION? 


UNDER the inspiration of the Council 
of Chief State School Officers, and sup- 
ported by various educational organiza- 
tions, the idea of a National Board of 
Education to act in policy-making and 
evaluative capacities for the U. S. Office 
of Education, has made some progress. 
Congress has in committee two similar 
bills creating such a board. The plan is 
to remove the Office of Education from 
the domination of the Federal Security 
Agency and of the proposed Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

The argument for such a National 
Board is that it would place federal edu- 
cation interests in an independent agency 
of government, remove the Office of Edu- 
cation from politics, assure a satisfactory 
budget, and provide for balanced lay 
policy making for the federal educational 
activities. 

In opposition to the proposal, it has 
been stated that the appointment of a 
National Board would more than ever 
involve education in politics on the federal 
level, and that there is no need for a 
Board because it could not have functions 
parallel with those of local and state 
boards of education. A National Board 
could have no powers comparable with the 
definite authority and responsibility such 
as local and state boards have for the 
administration of school laws, the levying 
of taxes, and the actual running of schools. 
The work of the Office of Education is 
largely of the professional advisory kind 
and its services are rendered by experts 
in Washington working with professional 
executives of the school systems in the 
states and local communities. 

Unless the Office of Education becomes 
an independent department, headed by a 
cabinet officer and entrusted with responsi- 
bility for some direct influence over state 
and local school systems to assure the 
right use of federal funds, the need of a 
National Board of Education seems to be 
doubtful. All of the advisory and adminis- 
trative work now performed by the Com- 
missioner of Education and his staff can 
be done as well without such a board. 

The entire proposal deserves to be given 
further careful consideration before Con- 
gress is asked to act. At present there is 
little hope for the early creation of a 
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Federal Department of Education. In fact, 
the Office of Education is more than likely 
to become a division of the proposed 
Health, Education, and Welfare Depart- 
ment. Its independence as such a division 
should be assured so far as it is possible. 
How much a lay board could help to 
maintain that independence is questionable. 

Local and state boards of education 
are absolute necessities for the administra- 
tion of local and state school systems. 
Without them there can be no adequate 
representation of the people. On the federal 
level a board of education can succeed 
only if it has authority to do more than 
advise the professional staff of an Office 
which itself is only advisory. 


THOSE MINOR DECISIONS 


EVERY school administrator has the prob- 
lem of making oral decisions on minor 
matters and of having them misunderstood 
or misinterpreted. “You said —”’ often be- 
comes a matter of endless small embarrass- 
ments and can do much harm to the good 
feeling in a school office and even to the 
morale of second-line executives and school 
board members. 

To overcome this difficulty, some execu- 
tives have insisted that recommendations 
and requests which do not require instant 
decision, come in writing so that the super- 
intendent or the board president may en- 
dorse and initial them, or indicate any 
change he may want made in the carrying 
out of the matter. Used with discretion 
this plan of a written interchange of rec- 
ommendations and assents saves a great 
deal of trouble — primarily because it pre- 
vents snap decisions, and secondarily be- 
cause it permits of future reference to a 
matter and avoids contradictory action. 


THE SERIOUS TEACHER 
SHORTAGE 


THE serious teacher shortage which seemed 
well on the way toward relief is again 
asserting itself, and unless the Korean and 
the total Russian situation is shortly re- 
versed, school boards will again have good 
reason to worry how their staffs will be 
filled. 

In this connection, Dr. Ralph McDon- 
ald, of the NEA, has called attention to 
the importance of preventing leakages from 
present staffs by maintaining the local 
morale and by bringing salary schedules 
up to a level that will hold experienced 
teachers on the job. It is exceedingly im- 
portant that all teachers be retained and 
not be allowed to drift into industry or 
business. Dr. Earl McGrath, of the U. S. 
Office of Education, urges that not only 
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should salaries be attractive enough to re- 
tain teachers, but steps must be taken to 
enable present high school teachers to fill 
elementary positions, and colleges must 
expand their teacher training services to 
enable graduates to enter either the ele- 
mentary or secondary schools, wherever the 
need may be greater. 

The teacher shortage is a major diffi- 
culty for 1951 and plans necessarily should 
be laid now to fully meet the situation 
that will develop next spring. Dr. McGrath 
is only expressing the experience of World 
War II when he argues that we must be 
educationally strong to meet the dangers 
of another major conflict. “The military 
strength of the nation, over the long pull, 
is directly dependent upon adequate health 
and educational services to youth. Equally 
important, we must as a free democracy 
be strong militarily without becoming a 
garrison state. If this is to be done, it will 
be necessary to strengthen our educational 
system and other basic institutions.” 


PRODUCTION WORK IN 
SCHOOL SHOPS 


PRODUCTION work is a minor bugaboo 
in any school shop, whether it be a high 
school industrial arts shop or an advanced 
vocational shop. The teacher of printing 
welcomes it only as a chance to do a bit 
of typographic designing; the woodshop 
teacher considers it a nuisance, especially 
if it is time consuming; the teachers of 
auto mechanics, electricity, tailoring, etc., 
are unanimous that only a minimum of 
production work is acceptable and then 
only when it does not interfere with the 
orderly development of an_ instructional 
program. Businessmen in the local com- 
munity also universally are antagonistic 
as are the labor unions. 

A limited amount of production work 
serves a valuable purpose in any school 
shop. No boy who expects to become a 
good mechanic denied the 
privilege of at least one experience in 
planning a production job, in choosing the 
necessary materials and setting up the 
work, and in doing the actual repetitive 
operations with the most efficient tools 
on hand. If the boy is held accountable 
for the quality and economy of the job, 


should be 


such an experience provides a type of 
realism that challenges the boy and the 
teacher to meet a typical situation found 
in industry, and to understand the neces- 
sity in any shop of doing a job well and 
economically. 

School boards may well encourage a 
fair amount of production work in the 
school shops, with the clear understanding 
that it shall not interfere with a complete, 
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orderly educational program. Such produc- 
tion work will not injure the local indus- 
trial or commercial interests that contrib- 
ute to the maintenance of the schools. 
As a rule, there can be no reasonable 
obiection if both the unions and the com- 
mercial organizations know that the pur- 
pose is primarily educational and that 
better mechanics and servicemen will be 
developed. 


OVER-BUILDING VERSUS 
UNDER-BUILDING 


IN A survey report on the school require- 
ments for Rockville Center, L. I., N. Y., 
the Institute of Field Services of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, issues a sig- 
nificant warning. 

“We believe that it is wiser to under- 
build than over-build facilities,’ says the 
report. “If later events should prove that 
more building space is needed in the future, 
additional facilities can be erected when 
the need is clear. If more space is built 
now than will be required over the long 
run, there is needless waste of community 
financial resources.”’ 

Very few communities in America are in 
the situation to require the foregoing warn- 
ing. It is a fact, however, that during the 
depression years more than one large, and 
quite a few medium-sized cities, were ter- 
rifically embarrassed by having large num- 
bers of vacant classrooms. Some of these 
were due to shifts of population, but a 
more honest evaluation of the situation 
would compel the admission that the 
schools in these communities were simply 
over-built. 

It is a real responsibility of the board of 
education to evaluate demands for addi- 
tional classroom facilities, to look below 
the over-enthusiastic hopes of realtors, and 
the fine-spun arguments of some unwise 
second-line professional executives. The 
school system which plans to erect new 
buildings should take a second look at the 
structures in which there are unused rooms 
and should plan for enlargements to be 
made when needed. 


PUBLIC WORKS CONSTRUCTION 

Boards of education may be worried con- 
cerning their school building construction 
policies for 1951. Reports from Washington 
indicate that the Administration is plan- 
ning to continue its program of public 
works construction in spite of shortages 
and other difficulties. 

The idea seems to be that expenditures 
of public moneys mean expansion of the 
economy and are, therefore, justified. It 
would seem that boards of education con- 
sidering their shortages of schoolroom 
Space are more than justified in pushing 
their school building programs. 
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Associations of School Boards Have 
Important Role in Mobilization of 


Education for National Emergency 
Edward M. Tuttle 


The role which state and national school 
boards associations are being called upon to 
play in educational planning is constantly ex- 
panding. It brings with it added responsibili- 
ties as well as opportunities. 

Latest development is the inclusion of the 
executive secretary of the National School 
Boards Association as a member of the execu- 
tive committee of 17 of the newly created 
National Conference for Mobilization of Edu- 
cation. The Conference itself is a voluntary 
organization of more than 70 national agencies 
having education as their major concern. Its 
fourfold purpose is: (1) to conduct meetings 
for co-operative planning related to education 
and national security, and (2) to maintain a 
clearinghouse of information on those aspects 
of mobilization affecting education, (3) to 
make it possible to bring to a focal point the 
various educational problems that arise in the 
field related to national security so that they 
may receive proper consideration in national 
policy formation, and (4) to serve as a co- 
operative channel of communication between 
organized education in the United States and 
the Federal Government on mobilization mat- 
ters of concern to those engaged in education. 

Members of the executive committee of 17 
were chosen to represent, as nearly as pos- 
sible, all levels of American education — pri- 
mary, elementary, secondary and higher, class- 
room teachers, principals and superintendents 
teacher education, vocational education and 
Negro education, the N.E.A. and the P.T.A.., 
State Departments and school boards. Among 
these categories, the school board group is 
looked upon as extremely important by rea- 
son of the control which local boards of edu- 
cation exercise over the schools of their com- 
munities, and their strategic position between 
the educational profession and the general 
public, linking the two together and inter- 
preting each to the other 


Top Priority for Education 

Action by the United Nations in policing 
the Korean situation has served to focus at- 
tention on a new era in the world’s history. 
Clearly evident is the struggle of ideas that 
is going on in the minds of men, a struggle 
which is likely to keep America and the world 
in a state of tension for years to come. Korea 
is but one incident, and apparently our lead- 
ers are determined that there shall be no let- 
down in our preparations to meet any tuture 
eventuality 

There are those who hold that this struggle 


will ultimately be won not on battlefields but 
in classrooms where clear understandings are 
developed concerning the choice the peoples 
of the world must make between systems of 
responsible government of, by, and for free 
men and systems of dictatorship by a self- 
appointed few exercising life and death con- 
trol over the many. 

If this is so, and what thinking person can 
seriously doubt it, the process of education 
assumes a position of top priority for the 
future welfare of America and ultimate peace 
in the world. It is to help the American people 
and their agencies of government to safe- 
guard and strengthen the democratic educa- 
tional process that the National Conference 
for Mobilization of Education is primarily 
dedicated. 


School Board Associations Can Make an 
Effective Contribution 

Already evidence is accumulating that the 
national emergency is affecting the schools, 
particularly in two areas — materials and man 
power. With the need for new and recondi- 
tioned classrooms at an all-time high, con- 
struction is feeling the effects of contem- 
plated allocations of steel, cement, and brick, 
of rising costs, and of labor shortages. In one 
major city a call for bids on three new school- 
houses brought no response. Apparently con- 
tractors are unwilling to assume risks they 
cannot foresee. Under such conditions, how 
is the necessary school construction to be 
accomplished in the next few years? Here is 
a tremendous problem for which a solution 
must be found. 

Essential members of teaching staffs are 
already moving into the defense services. 
Where they are members of the active re- 
serves, there is no recourse, but in the case 
of new draftees something can and should be 
done. It is a tragedy in the life of students 
when they are subject to changes of teachers 
during the course of a school year. Such 
breaks should be held to a minimum. The 
educational profession should not in any sense 
become a refuge for those who seek to evade 
military service, but for the sake of those 
being taught, the teachers should be consid- 
ered as serving most effectively in the class- 
rooms, at least for the duration of a current 
school year. 

Local draft boards have ample leeway under 
the law, General Hershey told the National 
Conference for Mobilization of Education, 
to exercise discretion as to essential services 
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They need to be helped to see the essentiality 
of a qualified teacher to the future welfare 
of America. They need to understand the 
peculiar role a teacher plays in building char- 
acter and ability in people, to realize the 
critical shortages in the supply of qualified 
teachers especially at the elementary level, 
and to appreciate the length of time it takes 
to prepare a qualified teacher for any position. 

Local school boards can render real service 
in this area by meeting with local draft boards 
to present the case for the deferment of 
essential teaching personnel. They also have 
a task to perform with the general public 
in building an appreciation of the vital im- 
portance of teaching, so that the teacher who 


FIRST ORDER OF BUSINESS 


tion headquarters. If the movement for school 
district reorganization needs any further ar- 
gument here is one that is pointed up sharply 
by the present emergency. 

Ideally there should be in every state an 
association of school boards so effectively 
organized and operating that within a matter 
of hours it could reach every local board 
with policy decisions which will affect the 
with requests for information 
needed by policy-making agencies 


schools or 


A Two-Way Street 
The formulation and application of policies 
affecting education in the national emergency 


must be a two-way process. Moreover, it 
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“I view education as the most important subject we 
as a people can be engaged in.” — ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


Most Americans agree with Lincoln’s view —in principle. In practice, 
the agreement is not so evident. Too often it would appear that other things 
seem much more important than education, as evidenced by our expenditures 
of time, effort, and money. Where does education stand today in a list which 
includes automobiles, radio and television, highways, organized sports, liquor, 
tobacco, public entertainment, airplanes, and atomic bombs? Not too high, 
unfortunately. Yet America cannot be kept great by means of gadgets or 


through self-indulgence. 


Only by persistent 


cultivation of intelligence, 


morality, character, and industry in young and old can we continue increas- 
ingly to be the respected, responsible, resourceful people needed to lead the 
world to freedom and to peace. It is time to put education first in fact as 


well as in theory. — E. M. T. 
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is deferred to carry on his classroom work 
may feel no stigma of reproach or criticism 
Let us all work to develop a universal ap- 
preciation of the educational process as a 
major factor in national and world security 


State Associations Hold Key Position 


The established pattern provides that mem- 
bership in state associations shall consist of 
the local school boards in their respective 
states. In turn, the state associations com- 
prise the federated membership of the Na- 
tional School Boards Association. 

In such a pattern, State School Boards 
Associations hold a strategic position. By per- 
fecting their contact with local boards they 
are able, on the one hand, to transmit quickly 
and effectively information concerning na- 
tional and state policies affecting the schools 
and, on the other hand, to collect information 
on local problems which should be taken into 
account in the formation of educational policy 
on state and national levels. 

The present emergency 
centive to the growth of 
into independent 


gives added _ in- 
State associations 
well-organized, adequately 
financed, co-operative service organizations. It 
is increasingly evident that such a process is 
much simpler in those states having a limited 
number of local boards each with a substan- 
tial jurisdiction. In the more than 20 states 
which still have anywhere from 1000 to 6000 
local districts, the problem is greatly com- 
plicated, first in securing so many separate 
memberships and second, in 


numbers with communications 


such 
from associa- 


reaching 


must be based on facts and not on imagina- 
tion or guesses. 

One of the early decisions of the National 
Security Resources Board, which is the over- 
all planning agency on the federal level, was 
to the effect that the U. S. Office of Education 
should be established as the advisory and 
consultative agency on those aspects of se- 
curity planning that relate to education and 
as an operating agency in the major fields of 
federal educational and training programs 
This was a big step ahead in co-ordination 
over the chaotic conditions that existed dur- 
ing World War II. 

The U. S. Office of Education was asked to 
be ready to produce the facts regarding school 
and college facilities and personnel which 
would be needed for the making of 
This is 


proper 
policy a big order but an essential 
one. Its success depends upon the full co- 
state and local educational au- 


thorities and these include school boards and 


operation ol 
school board associations. If we expect sound 
policies from the government, we must be 
conscientious in supplying the data on which 
they should be based. 

The U. S. Office will work through the 
State Departments of Education and the 
National Conference for Mobilization of Edu- 
cation with its many component organizations 
When local boards and administrators receive 
requests for data as to building needs, critical 
material shortages, teacher supply, financial 
difficulties, transportation problems, 
ments of population, vocational training, fa- 


move- 


cilities for special services, or any one of a 








Mr. Ralph R. Smith 


HONOR MR. RALPH R. SMITH FOR 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS’ SERVICE 


The parent-teacher association and the students of the 
Franklin Roosevelt High School, citizens, and _ school 
patrons of Hyde Park, N. Y¥ recently honored Ralph 
R. Smith for his 5 years’ service as a school board 


al. He was a member of the Hyde Park board for 
year ind before that had served as a trustee in the 
l l completing 25 years of service as a 
board official since 1925. In recognition of his service 

he was presented with a fountain pen 


{ the Hyde Park board, who made 


e present i in part You have served the 
peop of t listrict for a quarter of a century. I 
want to say that you have done a most conscientious job 
No work has been too long or too hard for you to tackle 
Whether it was paying off a new school lot, driving your 

i el i w bus rf te going to state conterences 


attending numerous and late 
h job with the same 
purpose! determination and the same good judgment 


oard meetings, you have done ea 


We are y proud educational system. In 1938 
there was no high school, no modern elementary schools 
purposeful planning for the future of this district 

are miles. Now, in 195 the story is quite 

different. We have a modern educational system, serving 
l children from kindergarten through high school, and 
“ hope to have another elementary school in a few 
The ommunity is growing, the schools are 

wing apace, and your leadership as president of the 

rd has bee i nportant factor in this development 
And for these things, the parent-teacher association wishes 


how its appreciation, and to honor you 


ceadittasimiiaiaitia masa 
host of other items, such requests should be 
met promptly and fully 

On the other hand, the executive committee 
of 17 of the National Conference for Mobiliza- 
tion of Education is under obligations to see 
that information on national policies affecting 
the schools is channeled to educational or- 
ganizations and authorities with utmost speed. 

If, then, we can perfect the big job of 
collecting facts on which policy 
should be based and of disseminating infor- 


essential 


mation regarding new policies promptly and 
universally, we shall have gone far toward 
safeguarding the schools in the emergency and 
toward insuring their maximum contribution to 
the security and welfare of our people 


Suggested Action on National Issues 
by State Associations 
M iny school boards 


hold their annual meetings during the fall and 
winter months, and usually adopt 


state associations of 
a series of 
resolutions on important issues 
In a majority of the states, 
year and there will be pending 


Concluded on page 5¢ 


1951 is a 
legislative 
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(Concluded from page 54) 

a program of educational legislation with 
which the school boards have an active con- 
cern, pro or con, in behalf of the best in- 
terests of the children of the state. This is 
as it should be, and the position of the school 
board association carries a lot of weight with 
the lawmakers and with the public. 

There are also national issues, particularly 
in this time of emergency, on which it is 
desirable that state associations should regis- 
ter their stand. This should be done for two 
reasons: first, so that the action may be 
transmitted directly to the agency concerned, 
and second, as a guide to delegates to the 
National Association’s Convention in Atlantic 
City, February 16-17, when many of these 
matters are certain to come up for action. 
Following is a list of the more important 





issues: 

1. A pledge of support in the national emer- 
gency, combined with a concern that public 
education as a vital factor in a war of ideas 
shall be strongly supported and maintained 
on all levels. 

2. Recognition of the creation of the vol- 
untary National Conference for Mobilization 
of Education and of the participation of the 
National School Boards Association in the 
work of the Conference. 

3. Recognition of the designation by the 
National Security Resources Board of the 
U. S. Office of Education as the liaison agency 
between local, state, and national educational 
institutions and other agencies of the Federal 
Government that seek the co-operation of 
schools and colleges during the emergency 

4. Position on the question of granting pri- 
orities and allocations of critical materials to 
schools second only to the military defense 

5. Position as regards the deferment of 
teachers and the general problem of man 
power as it will affect the schools 

6. Position as regards the provision of ade- 
quate materials and personnel for the prepara- 
tion of all citizens, young and old, for civilian 
defense and other local responsibilities in case 
of disaster 
future status of the 
U. S. Office of Education and the creation of 
a National Board of Education. 

8. Support for the United Nations and its 
varied activities, particularly UNESCO. 

9. Position on the continuing issue of fed- 
eral aid to education current school 
expenditures, and (b) schoolhouse construc- 
tion. 


Position on the 


for (a) 


10. Position on the question of Universal 
Military Training (U.M.T.) which is sure to 
arise again in the 82nd Congress. 

State association secretaries are urged to 
report promptly to national headquarters at 
450 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, IIl., action 


taken in annual meetings as 


regards new 

officers elected, changes in organization or 
finance, resolutions adopted, and the like 

Note: Permission is granted to State School 

Board Associations to reproduce the foregoing 


article provided acknowledgment be given to the 
ScHoot Boarp JOURNAL. 
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Thomas Henry Boning 


TWINS BEGIN TEACHING CAREERS 


Richard Allen Boning and Thomas Henry Boning are twin brothers, who began 
their teaching careers in September, in the public schools of Wilmington, 
Delaware. Both are graduates of the Wilmington high school and Alumni of 
Providence College. Dick has begun teaching the sixth grade in the Lore School 
and Tom has the fourth grade in the George Gray School. Twin pupils in schools 
are frequently found, but twin teachers are rare indeed. 





AN OPERATIONAL PLAN 


The board of education at Holdenville, Okla., 
has adopted a statement of general operational 


policy under which it will administer the 
school system. The statement prepared by 
Supt. J. E. Stiewig at the request of the 
board, is intended to center the interest and 


the work of the board on essential policies 
and is to concentrate in the superintendent’s 
office the routine administration of the schools 

The plan recommends frankly that certain 
executive action be taken by the board itself 
and is not intended to interfere with those 
duties which are legal and which under ordi- 
nary conditions the board of education must 
perform. The following points include the 
most important executive actions of the board 
and the general functions 


1. The selection of a superintendent of schools 

2. The selection of the secretary of the board. 

3. The provisions of the annual school election. 

4. The selections and purchase of school build- 
ing sites. 

5. The selection of 
plans 

6. The unusual use of school buildings 

The taking of the annual census 

8. The approval of all personnel, including 
teachers, janitors, bus drivers, etc., as recom- 
mended by the superintendent of schools. 


an architect and of building 


The board has adopted 12 points as included 
in its general functions: 


1. Approve the general 
of school operation as 
superintendent of schools 

2. Adopt a financial budget which has been 
prepared for its consideration by the superin- 
tendent of schools as its executive officer. 

3. Approve the plan of organization of the 
school system and the relation of the several 
units to each other. 


poli ies and 
recommended by the 


progress 


+. Authorize contracts in payments of bills 
ind other matters which constitute an obligation 
upon the school district 
5. Submit to the voters for 
matters where their decision is required by law. 
6. Determine salary schedules and procedures 
for administering them 
Set up a Satisfactory 
of absence for 
school, or 


their decision such 


arrangement for leave 
teachers due to illness, attending 
other causes 
8. Arrange a suitable wage scale for substitute 
teachers 
Consider recommendations of the 
tendent of with reference to matters 
which he may deem appropriate or which may 
have been referred to him by the board 
10. Have general supervision over the 
plant as a whole with no board member 
responsibility for a certain ward o1 
11. Withhold its 
as individual 
to the school 
meeting 
12. Report to the public concerning the condi- 
tion of the schools, their progress, and their needs. 


superin- 


schools 


school 
having 
building 

commitments and decisions, 
members, on matters of concern 
until in a regularly authorized 


+ 


HOLD SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL 
DIRECTORS’ WORKSHOP 


The County School Directors’ Association of 
Adams County, Washington, in co-operation with 
Mrs. Mary C. Pierce, county superintendent, 
recently conducted a _ successful inter-county 
school directors’ workshop. New laws, new ways 
of doing, the many questions which were asked, 


seemed to indicate that a school or workshop 
type of meeting would prove valuable to all 
Ted G. Reames, vice-president, State School 


Directors’ Association, was the principal speaker 
and consultant in one of the groups. Others were 
George Pasnick, Van W. Emerson, Thomas R. 
Booker, Jr., George Freeze, and William A. 


Raugust 
Following the speaking, two groups were 
formed, “The Beginners and First Year” and 


“Old Timers.” 
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» ~ A Better Roof Deck 


for Today's Better Schools 


Clifton Fine Central School, Star Lake, New York—Architect: Reisner & Urbahn. 


Associate Architect: Benedict, Ryan & Sayer—General Contractor: Rouse-Putnam Company. 


Typical of the functional approach to school design is 
the new Clifton Fine Central School. Here the most 
modern methods of building and the finest of materials 
are incorporated. Included are such outstanding ad- 
vancements as controlled daylight in classrooms with 
Insulux Glass Block Fenestration, and a strong, long- 
lasting roof deck of Kaylo Insulating Roof Tile. 
Kaylo Roof Tile is chosen for more and more schools 
because of its remarkable combination of advantages: 


FIRE PROTECTION 

Kaylo Insulating Roof Tile is non-combustible. The 
tile themselves will withstand building fire tempera- 
tures for more than one hour without failing in load 
carrying capacity. 


INSULATING VALUE 

Since Kaylo Insulating Roof Tile provides insulating 
value equal to that of an inch and one-half of stand- 
ard insulating board, no additional insulation is 
needed for usual installations. 


STRUCTURAL STRENGTH 

The structural strength of this steel mesh reinforced 
Kaylo Roof Tile is more than adequate for typical 
roof loads-- for example, a design load of 50 pounds 
per square foot plus the normal safety factor of 5. 


OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY 


Kaylo Division « Toledo 1, Ohio 


SALES OFFICES: Atlanta - Boston - Buffale - Chicago - Cincinnati - Houston 
Minneapolis - New York - Oklahoma City - Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh - St. Louis - Toledo. Washington 


INORGANIC COMPOSITION 
Kaylo Insulating Roof Tile is an inorganic material 
resistant against rot, moisture or water damage. 


Substantial savings are effected because the lightweight 
tile (only 5 lbs. per sq. ft.) permits the use of lighter 
and more economical supporting structural members. 


EASY APPLICATION 

The light weight and convenient size of Kaylo Roof Tile 
makes them easy to carry and place—expedites the 
completion of flat or pitched roofs. Standard roofing 
materials such as built-up roofing, asphalt, asbestos 
slate or terra cotta tile shingles may be used over a 
Kaylo roof deck. 


Whether you plan new schools or modernization of 
existing buildings, it will pay you to investigate the 
many advantagesoffered by Kaylo Insulating Roof Tile. 


SEND COUPON FOR KAYLO ROOF TILE LITERATURE! 


OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY 
Kaylo Division, Dept. N-57 + Toledo 1, Ohio 


Gentlemen: Please send me literature K~ 
on Kaylo Roof Tile. 
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MUCH HAS CHANGED — 
but SLATE remains Superior! 


Natural Slate Blackboard Company 





A SOCIAL-EDUCATION PICTURE OF A 
TEACHERS’ STAFF 


The public schools of Tulsa, Okla., opened 
the 1950-51 session with 120 new teachers, in- 
cluding 30 men and 90 women. According to John 
A. Venable, in charge of personnel, the average 
age of these teachers is 31.7 years, and the 
average experience is 5.3 years. Twelve of the 
teachers have previously taught in the Tulsa 
schools. 

It is interesting to note that the marital status 
of these teachers is a contrast to the assumed 
situation in most cities. Of the 90 women 51 
are married, and 39 are single; 12 have master’s 
degrees and 78 bachelor’s degrees. The 30 men 
teachers include 24 who are married; 9 have 
master’s degrees, and 21 have bachelor’s degrees. 
Only three are teaching in elementary schools, 
while 27 have been engaged for high school 
positions. 

All of the teachers have indicated allegiance 
to some church. Methodists predominate, with 
32 members; 25 are Baptists; and 23 Presby- 
terians; the remaining groups are scattered among 
other denominations. Practically all of the college 
graduates have degrees from Southern universities 
and colleges 


TEACHERS’ WORKSHOP IN-SERVICE 
PROGRAM 
The board of education of Gary, Ind., has 
approved a workshop in-service program for 
teachers, supervisors, and administrators, for the 
school year 1950-51. 


Pen Argyl, Pa. 


The program outlined by a committee provides 
(1) five days of released time for school per 
sonnel to find better ways and means of serving 
the pupils. Of these, two half days in September 
will be used to provide all personnel and building 
groups with information about the problems to 
be encountered during the school year. During 
the year, three days of released time will be used 
to work out problems selected for the in-service 
program. A fourth day, late in the year, will be 
used for evaluating what has been done and for 
planning for the succeeding vear. (2) The interim 
committee will continue to function during the 
year as a central in-service committee to co- 
ordinate in-service plans, to disseminate informa- 
tion, and to evaluate the year’s work and provide 
records 


IN-SERVICE TRAINING PROGRAM 
FOR TEACHERS 

As part of the in-service training program for 
teachers, all teachers of Norfolk County, Va., 
reported on August 28 to their respective schools 
one week previous to the opening of the schools 
During the week, a number of activities were 
carried on under the direction of Supt. Edwin 
W. Chittum. 

In each school the teachers planned with the 
principal for the opening of school, they studied 
records of children enrolled, they made _ their 
rooms attractive for the opening day, they planned 
together in grade and problem groups, and they 
gathered materials and library books for their 
rooms. The children came to school and regis 
tered in groups, officers of the parent-teacher 
association planned the annual program for teach 
ers, and members of the supervisor’s staff con 
ferred with the teachers, psychologist, the special 
and general supervisors, and the visiting teachers 

In the county groups, each elementary super 
visor met with the teachers for one day of 
school planning. The high school teachers met 
in interest groups for one day, and_ several 


members of the state department of education and 
staff members addressed these groups. New teach- 
ers were given a reception one night under the 
auspices of the Norfolk County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion 

As a result of these activities the schools 
ran smoothly the first day and teachers and 
pupils made a quick adjustment to the new 


session 


TWIN FALLS, IDAHO, DENIES 
UNFAIRNESS 

School trustees and school executives in Twin 
Falls, Idaho, have taken exception to the NEA 
report that there was unfairness last June in the 
dismissal of two junior high school instructors. 
[These dismissals are discussed in a pamphlet 
printed by the Idaho Education Association and 
the National Commission for the Defense of 
Democracy, a division of the National Education 
Association 

The Twin Falls Times-News, in an editorial 
declares that “the report includes a lot of trivia, 
obviously designed to build up a one-sided case, 
which at best can only be made to appear weak 
and inconclusive.” 

In further discussing the local situation, the 
editorial asks: “Why should the local school 
board — elected by the people to administer the 
district’s school affairs—be held to account 
for its actions by these associations, which have 
chosen to make a mountain out of a molehill, 
apparently as a weak excuse for a little organi- 
zational propaganda We hope it was only 
coincidence that the report happened to be issued 
on the eve of the school election.” 
® Dallas, Tex. A 15-acre site has been selected 
for a new high school building in South Oak 
Cliff, to cost $1,600,000 
® Enid, Okla. The school board has called an 
election to vote $440,000 in bonds for a 20-room 
elementary school, to cost approximately $500,000. 
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Goon sIGHT LINES and excellent acoustics are features of the well- 
swipes. auditorium which is seated with Heywood-W akefield 
Model TC 700 “Encore” chairs. 


oo 


IN THIS MATHEMATICS ROOM for upper grade students, lightweight 
study -top units S 501 STBR in graded sizes provide ample surface 
for study and writing, together with ample book-storage in the 
convenient rack beside the chair. 
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THIS HIGH SCHOOL CLASSROOM shows how readily lightweight 
Heywood-Wakefield Table Desk S 1008 OF and All-Purpose 
Chair S 915 in scientifically graded sizes can be combined to suit 
the needs of a study group, 


& 
Tue Taspiet Arm Cnatirs S 817 TABS in this science classroom 
are ideally suited for note-taking, and have convenient space for 
books underneath. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR PROTECTING 
SCHOOLS AGAINST ENEMY 
ATTACK 


Plans for protecting New York State’s two and 
a half million school children against atomic 
bombing or other enemy attack have been an- 
nounced by Acting State Education Commissioner 
Lewis A. Wilson. Dr. Edwin R. Van Kleeck, 
assistant commissioner of education, who has 
been appointed school defense co-ordinator, ex- 
plained that schools and colleges of the state 


have been grouped into three categories — pri- 
mary target cities, secondary target areas, and 
reception areas. Every school, public, private, 


and parochial, and every college and university 
in all three groups has been assigned definite tasks 
by General Clay of the State Civil Defense 
Commission. 


I. Target Areas 


A. Invite representatives of the school boards of all 
target cities to meet with the civil defense co-ordinator t 
discuss the problems involved in civil defense planning 


for the schools of the state and to obtain their views and 
suggestions 

B. Arrange with superintendents of schools to 

1. Confer with local directors of civil defense concert 
ing their need for data on the names, ages, and addresses 
of all children aged from birth to 16 years 

Instruct pupils, teachers, and other personnel soon 

and in detail concerning their movement after receipt 


from the Aircraft Warning Service of signals if an enemy 
attack or other emergency occurs during school hours 


3. Have all public school buildings in their jurisdiction 


speedily evaluated as to the degree of protection from 
atomic bombing which each affords if used as a shelter 
for the school pupils and personnel housed therein; report 
such evaluations before October 15 to (1) the local 


director and (2) 
furnish heads of 
shelter evaluation 
they may have 

4. Conduct this fall and 
drills of the movement of pupils and 
from classrooms to suitable shelters. Each superintendent 
is asked to submit a report showing, for each school 
building, the dates during the period since the previous 
report on which such special drills were held. At least 
three such drills are required in each building by October 
15. 1950 

5. Distribute to pupils, and through 
and the public, civil defense 
requested by the Commission or 
directors 


your department 
departments with 
standards and 


Superintendents shall 
copies of any local 
related materials which 
irom time to 


time special 


school per sonnel 


them to parents 
information, 
the department or local 


general if so 


6. Encourage qualified personnel to volunteer to instruct 
squads of volunteers whose duties it will be to determine 


the degree of radiation contamination in and near bombed 


ireas 

Plan carefully now with local directors the speedy 
resumption after an extreme emergency of classes in 
habitable school buildings; the resumption of classes in 


other school buildings and in other usable local or near-by 


structures for children from schools not habitable: similar 
transfer of pupils from some habitable school buildings to 
ther habitable school buildings or to other usable struc- 
tures, if certain of the schools are needed by the medical 
ind health service division or the defense welfare ervices 
division. Superintendents shall file with local directors an 
nventory, showing for each public school building the 
facilities that can be used for temporary hospitalization 
ind first aid, the number of gymnasiums, indoor play- 
grounds, health roon afeterias reporting by the same 
date to the department that this has been done 
II. Non-Target Areas 
1. Instruct local public school authorities to prepare 


promptly and to file not later than October 15 with local 


directors and 


with your department schedules showing 

the number of pupils for whom, in an emergency, space 
ble for classes can be prov ded in schoolhouses and 
tther usable structures, both in existing classes and double 





The cornerstone laying of a new elementary school at Holland, Michigan, was the 
occasion for a community gathering at which the importance of the school as a 


community 
Harrington, 


building agency 
mayor 


was 


made clear by 
of Holland; Mr. J. 
education; and Mr. C. C. Crawford, the superintendent of schools. 


speakers, including Mr. Harry 
J. De Koster, president of the board of 
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and triple shifts or sessions. Instruct superintendents to 
file with directors an inventory, showing for each school 
building the facilities that can be used in an emergency 
for hospital or first aid purposes, or for the temporary 
housing and feeding of evacuated civilians 

2. Instruct superintendents to advise school nurse 
teachers and full-time school physicians that in the event 
of an actual or threatened emergency they will be under 
the direction of the local director in the person of his 
medical officer. The chief administrative officer of each 
local school district shall notify the local director and 
your department of his compliance with this instruction, 

3. Instruct superintendents to inventory movable school 
furniture and equipment (desks, chairs, tables, black. 
boards) that are not in use and which could, in event of 
large-scale evacuation, be utilized in reception areas 


SAN FRANCISCO ADOPTS 
DEFENSE MEASURES 


Supt. Herbert C. Clish, of San Francisco, 
Calif.. has announced a plan for care of all 


school children in event of a disaster signal 
to elementary and secondary principals: 
1. Immediately upon the opening of schools the first 


order of business is the preparation of an_ identification 
slip for every child in the primary grades. A little name 
card should be prepared, giving the child’s name, the 
address and name of the parent. Such a card should also 
be prepared by or for the upper grade children and given 
to them by the classroom teacher, to be kept by 
when a safe place in the event of an 


them 


they go to alert 


Children and their parents should be informed as to the 
mportance wearing these tags at all times and being 
ureful that they are not lost 
2. An alert system will be established to give advance 
notice when possible before the sounding of any sirens. 
If such advance notice is ever received, it will be relayed 
immediately to the schools in advance of a_ general 
warning 
In the event of an alert during school hours, and 
pending receipt of other directions from governmental 
irces hildren will be kept in the school buildings. 
hey will be taken to the safest place in the building 


where the greatest protection is possible 


asked to plan 


from flying glass. 
Principals are 








the procedure very carefully 
and to arrange periodically for drills, in order that the 
pupils may pass in orderly fashion under the direction 
of their teachers to the places appointed 
4. In the event of an alert, before the dismissal of 
school hildren should be kept in the school until the 
all clear signal is given. Young children should not be 
sent home alone. They should be held until parents call 
for them © accompanied in groups to their home 
ne ghborhood 
5. A special telephone for disaster purposes should be 
provided in each hool. It must be overed every munute 
the day by a school employee or a responsible pupil 
Refresher courses in first aid and courses for those 
who have never had such courses should be given by the 
adult education program of the public schools under the 
guidance of the American Red Cross. It should be the 
iim that every school have at least one person and, if 
possibl two or three available to render aid 
One or wre nurses’ aides or ladies who have had 
ng ses ld assigned to each school 
d ga alert. Principals should be certain that their 
f i cabinets e equipped with the recommended 
8. In order t " le protection hildren in the 
event of ar ert, during the time they are going to or 
ming from school, one or more homes in each block 
should be designated as refuge centers. A suitable and dis- 
tinctive window sticker, easily visible from the street, 
should be provided the occupant of the home to place 


from the 
them as well as 


in the window. These homes will be chosen both 


point of view of the type of people in 
characteristics of the building 

In junior and high schools, suitable first aid 
should be organized under the 
principal or a staff member whom he 


shall designate as heads of the physical education depart- 


the physical 
senior 
students 


squads of older 


direction of the 


ment. Schools having members of the boy scouts or gitl 
scouts will utilize the special training these pupils have 
received 

10. Special directions will be given concerning the re- 
ponsibility of the school janitors 

11. The principal, or a staff member, should have 
omplete authority in directing the care of children. In 


the event an incident should occur at a school or very 
close to it during an alert, the principal should co-operate 
with and follow the directions of the incident officer upon 
arrival 


——& 

An educational psychologist has found that 
the stresses of these times mature children 
at an early age. A pity that these years have 
not helped some of our teachers to grow up. 
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J Steel Deck GRANDSTANDS 


id have 
pg Your present grandstand seating requirements can be met 
or very 

»-operate 
er upon 


as part of a long-range program without waste, when you 
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utilize the advantages of Pittsburgh-Des Moines’ 








ildren RGH i DES MOINES STEEL co. unit-section steel grandstand construction. Section by 
“a aE GE PITTESUROM, DES MOUS Gnd’ SANTA CLASA section, your grandstand can grow as funds are available 
Ww ° 


Sales Offices at: 

PITTSBURGH (25), 3429 Neville Island - NEW YORK (7), Room 996, 270 Broadway 
CHICAGO (3), 1219 First National Bank Bldg. - DES MOINES (8), 928 Tuttle Street an asset of permanent value. Write for our latest 
DALLAS (1), 1228 Praetorian Bldg. - SEATTLE, 919 Lane Street 

SANTA CLARA, CAL., 618 Alviso Road 


always complete in appearance and service, always 


descriptive Grandstand Brochure—free on request. 









Three of the many science rooms 
ot Droke University, equipped 
by Kewaunee. TOP—General 
Chemistry Laboratory; CENTER — 
Pharmacology and Physiology 
Laboratory; BOTTOM — Physical 
Science Laboratory. 


5009 S. Center Street 


SCHOOL 


Drake University 


chooses KEWAUNEE 


for New Science Building 


Design, engineering, function, quality, value. 
All entered into the selection of equipment 
for the new Science Building at Drake 















ae 








University. And on every count, Kewaunee 
Laboratory Equipment stood at the head of 
the class! 

Kewaunee design and engineering con- 
form to the needs of the future as well as the 
present. Both wood and metal construction 
is ‘““Custom-quality”’—mass-produced to bring 
costs down to the ‘“‘ready-made”’ level. 

See for yourself how Kewaunee can help 
you with your laboratory designs. Write today 
for your free copy of the new Kewaunee Cat- 
alog of Laboratory Equipment. Please indi- 
cate whether interested in wood or metal 
construction. 


Representatives and Sales Offices 
in Principal Cities 





Cc. G. Campbell, President 
Adrian, Michigan 





National Council Discusses 
National School Building Survey 


The National Council on Schoolhouse Con- 
struction entered what is for its programs 
an entirely new field of activity: the tech- 
niques of teaching courses in school plant 
planning in colleges of education. The pro- 
gram for the meeting held at Miami Beach, 
October 16 to 19, was worked out by I. O 
Friswold, St. Paul, president of the Council. 
In importance the high spot of the convention 
was the explanation of the “Statewide Surveys 
of Public School Plant Needs Under Public 


Law 815 — 81st Congress.” These surveys for 
which Congress has voted three million dol- 
lars, will be undertaken shortly to determine 
the present inventory of satisfactory school 
plants and the need for additional facilities. 
The surveys, according to Dr. Ray Hamon 
of the U. S. Office of Education, who will 
head up the surveys on the national level, 
will provide the first opportunity for a num- 
ber of important lines of needed action and 
will provide facts for informing both the 
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states and nationally the Congress, on the 
total school building needs of the elementary 
and secondary schools. 

The Council further agreed to reissue its 
“Guide for Planning School Plants” with only 
minor editorial changes. . 


Educational School Plant Planning 


A meeting led by John Marshall, adminis- 
trator of the Massachusetts School Building 
Assistance Commission, brought out the need 
of precise statements of the educational pro- 
gram, the total enrollment, and the teaching 
method as the basis of physical plant plan- 
ning. In the course of the discussion of the 
techniques and the documents to be utilized 
in such educational planning, Supt. R. D. 
McLeary, of Plainfield, N. J., urged that de- 
sirable advances in the program must be 
geared into the planning; Consultant W. A. 
Whitehead of Cleveland, Ohio, described 
practical democratic methods which utilize 
teacher competencies in planning and W. K. 
Wilson of the New York State Education 
Department, urged the use of experts to 
guide planning activities and to finally ac- 
cept the plans. The democratic process may 
lead to failure and endless difficulties without 
expert guidance and state control. 


Maintenance and Rehabilitation 


School plants are more expensive than the 
original cost figures indicate when mainte- 
nance costs are not anticipated. Asst. Supt. 
J. W. Edwards urged the use of the ex- 
perience of the school maintenance staffs in 
writing specifications and accepting materials 
and devices in new buildings. 

The practical methods of rehabilitating educa- 
tionally serviceable old buildings were presented 
by Edward F. Hurst, Dade County, Fla., who 
spoke of roof and window repairs, classroom 
repainting, etc. 

Dade County schools own a number of home- 
built portable bleachers which seat 100 spectators 
each. These are in constant use and are trans- 
ported from school to school on a special trailer 
to be used in connection with basketball games, 
outdoor play exhibitions, school plays, etc. 

Leo T. Doherty, assistant superintendent of 
schools, Worcester, Mass., illustrated with slides 
the very effective rebuilding of school furniture 
and the refurbishing of classrooms done in 
1949-SO in his city. The program includes re- 
painting in light colors, new floors, reduced area 
of chalkboards, new tackboards, and fluorescent 
lighting. 

At costs ranging from $2,150 to $2,760 the 
Portland, Ore., board of education has refinished 
four classrooms on a trial basis. J. W. Edwards 
described the “new” rooms which include acoustic- 
tile ceilings, pastel-painted walls, light-diffusing 
shades, light-colored chalkboards, tackboards, 
asphalt-tile floors, and blond-finish furniture. The 
rooms which have nearly 1100 square feet of 
floor area are considered well adapted to the new 
educational program. 


Movable Furniture 


Russell E. Wilson, director of planning and 
information of the Dearborn, Mich., schools, 
outlined the impressive job of designing portable 
cabinets, worktables, and movable unit cabinet- 
work for elementary school classrooms. These 
are so built in modular units which occupy 4 
minimum of floor space that they may be re- 
arranged to meet any educational activity of 
teachers or children. 

Dr. C. W. Odell, of the University of Illinois, 
closed the program with a significant discussion 


(Concluded on page 66) 
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NE W AMPRO TAPE RECORDER 


RECORDS ANYTHING! PLAYS BACK INSTANTLY! 


y Speech, Dramatics, History, Science— 
All Subjects Taught Better with Tape! 


y Simple to Operate! Record and Play 
Instantly! Keep Permanently or Erase! 


VY World’s Lowest Priced for Economy- 
Minded Budgets . . . Lowest Upkeep, tool 


EASY TO OPER AN Si Modern schools countrywide are wholeheartedly adopt- 
LEARN IN5™M ng, playing ing this new way to teach! And Ampro’s new Tape 
there's nothing to Fecore NO oe Recorder is designed throughout with you in mind—to 
or erasing tape oe arolized controls. teach better and quicker—to operate simply and econom- 


, ith ce , , 
designed ¥! ically—to be light enough for a woman to carry (17 lbs.). 


Yes, all this and more at the world’s lowest price! 
Record 2 full hours on one 7” reel and play it to your 

classes as you would a radio. Keep your recorded tapes 

permanently or erase for re-use over and over. Teachers 

of every subject are finding dozens of uses for this revo- 

lutionary new tape recorder. 

1t8 Suggest the advantages of Ampro to your “Board”, ; ; 

90 DAY GUARAN write now! 

BY AMPRO! 
20 yee MAIL COUPON ...WRITE NOW! 


AMPRO CORPORATION ASS 11-50 
(A General Precision Equipment Corp. Subsidiary) 
2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, Ill. 

Rush me FREE illustrated literature on the new 
Ampro Tape Recorder for school use. 





AMPRU 
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ABB. cocccceccccccoceccccececccccccococccees 





AMPRO CORPORATION (General Precision Equip. Corp. Subsidiary) Ticencdeiedné comand Zone Pi senses see 


8mm Cameras and Projectors 16mm Sound-on-film Slide Projectors Tape Recorders 
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BE SURE TO 


is of prime importance. 
easier floor care. 


are consequently at a minimum. 


Operating costs, too, are unusually low and most important, Cold 
Cathode Hairpinline fixtures provide excellent diffuse lighting evenly dis- 


tributed with a minimum of shadows. 


Investigate this economical lighting equipment now. Our new booklet 
gives data obtained from actual school installations. It is yours at no charge. 


FREE BOOKLET 
“FACTS ABOUT COLD CATHODE FOR SCHOOL LIGHTING” 


ENGINEERING 


SEND FOR 


ILLUMINATING 


SCHOOL 


BOONOMICAL SCHOOL 


INVESTIGATE COLD CATHODE 
HAIRPIN LIGHTING FOR ALL ACADEMIC ROOMS 


In lighting, as with other school equipment, the cost of maintenance 
Desks today are more modern but designed for 
Porcelain tile is widely used for lower walls where 
multitudinous finger prints may be easily washed away. 
selected for its ease of cleaning as well as durability. 


Cold Cathode lighting like this other modern equipment is designed for 
easy maintenance. Fixtures are devoid of frills, with no-dust collecting egg- 
crate louvers or glass shielding devices. 
easily cleaned without removal from the fixture. In addition, the lamps are 
guaranteed in the schools for a period of two years. Lamp replacement costs 
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Flooring, too, is 


The Hairpin-type lamps may be 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL ON 
SCHOOLHOUSE CONSTRUCTION 


(Concluded from page 64) 


of school plant score cards and their constructive 
use in surveys and plant programs. Numerical 
scores are misleading and valueless unless certain 
elements of a building are satisfactorily present. 
No matter how high a total score may be the 
absence of certain factors which any schoolman 
will recognize will determine the abandonment 
of a building. Dr. Odell recited the successful 
use of the [Illinois special score cards by lay 
as well as professional groups. 


Officers for 1950-51 


The Council elected the following officers 
President, A. M. Proctor, Professor of Educa 
tion, Duke University, Durham, N. C. 


Vice-President, Ray Hamon, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 

Secretary-Treasurer, W. D. McClurkin, Pro- 
fessor of Education, Nashville, Tenn. 

Member of Executive Committee, Guy E. 
Wiley, Architect of Board of School Directors, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

The executive committee voted that the 1951 
meeting be held in St. Paul, Minn. 


Resolutions Adopted 


The Council adopted resolutions which (1) 
favored further liaison with other educational 
and professional organizations interested in better 
school plants, (2) urged research in school plant 
planning, construction, and equipment, (3) re- 
quested state and local school authorities to 
co-operate in the purposes of Federal Law 815, 
8ist Congress, through state and local surveys 
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of school plant needs, (4) urged the adequate 
training in universities of school plant specialists, 
(5) declared that school plant needs should be 
defended in the development of national emer. 
gency controls and allocations of building ma- 
terials, (6) commended the continued channeling 
of all directives of the National Security Board 
and other federal agencies in the present national 
emergency through the U. S. Office of Education, 
(7) urged that educational planning be under. 
taken precedent to all school plant activities and 
that the educational specifications for all school 
buildings be presented in written form, (8) urged 
that the Council take steps to inform the public 
and school officials concerning its work, and (9) 
thanked the officers and the local hosts of the 
convention 

The Council received from a committee, headed 
by W. F. Clapp, an interim report on the con- 
troversial functions of educational experts and 
architects in the planning and construction of 
school buildings. The report is to be discussed 
with an educational committee of the A.A, 
headed by Lawrence Perkins, Chicago, and is 
to be presented for adoption a vear hence. 

While the hurricane which hit Miami on 
October 17 did not interfere with any sessions 
of the Council, the emotional strain and the 
power failure did affect the health of certain 
members. W. F. Credle, of Raleigh, N. C., was 
taken to a hospital following a heart attack. 
Prof. B. W. Merwin, of Carbondale, IIl., also 
suffered a heart attack but was able to return 
home 


> 


SCHOOL BOARD NEWS 


®& Fort Scott, Kans. The school board has 
adopted codified policies and regulations, includ- 
ing employment practice policies advocated by 
the teachers’ club. The code which includes all 
phases of board procedure, also covers all phases 
of board-teacher relationship, elections, salary 
schedules, sick leaves, and handling of teacher 
grievances 

& Dr. Lewis A. Wilson, acting commissioner of 
education for New York State, in the first of 
a series of monthly letters sent to the schools, 
has emphasized that the schools must continue 
their full program of education with emphasis 
on American history, citizenship training, and 
preinduction courses. He outlines definite steps 
that may be taken by superintendents to meet 
the national emergency. These include: (1) ad- 
ditional American history, with emphasis on the 
events leading up to the present world situation; 
(2) added emphasis on mathematics and sciences; 
(3) better health examinations, improved cor- 
rective work, and increased attention to physical 
fitness programs; (4) first aid courses for teachers 
and pupils. 

® New York, N. Y. A survey of the manage- 
ment and administrative practices of the New 
York city schools has been begun under the 
direction of Dr. Luther H. Gulick, of the Institute 
of Public Relations and general director of the 
survey. Dr. Gulick is assisted in the survey by 
Dr. George D. Strayer, and Louis E. Yavner. It 
is expected that a report of the survey will 
be available some time in October, 1951. 

® Members of the Liberty County, Ga., county 
board of education are paying themselves salaries 
under an invalid legislative act, according to an 
opinion of State Attorney General Eugene Cook. 
They are paying themselves $25 monthly and 
are compensating the chairman in each case $35 
per month. The general law permits only $2 
per day each for actual service. 

® A suit was begun in the Atlanta, Ga., court 
by 200 Negro school children and their parents, 
on September 19, demanding a ban on racial 
segregation. The suit called for an injunction 
restraining the school authorities from making 
any distinction based on race or color. The 
Negroes complained that the city has a 17-million- 
dollar plant for white children, and only 5 million 
dollars in facilities for Negro pupils. 
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FALLS CHURCH COMPLETES PLAN 
FOR SCHOOL BUILDING PROGRAM 


The school board of Falls Church, Va., during 
the school year 1949-50 completed a tremendous 
amount of work toward the improvement of 
the schools. A bond issue made it possible to 
proceed with the erection of a new high school, 
and two other schools are now being renovated. 

The most urgent problem before the board 
was that of relieving the overcrowded situation 
in the elementary schools and providing new 
high school facilities. The board immediately 
began plans for an immediate and future build- 
ing program, consisting of a junior-senior high 
school, and a four-classroom primary school, 
both buildings to be expandable. Bonds in the 
amount of $700,000 were approved by the voters 
in November, 1949, and the bonds were sold in 
June, 1950, at an interest rate of 2.238 per cent. 

The board has obtained two sites, one a 27- 
acre site for a high school, and an 8-acre site 
for a primary school. Two architectural firms 
were employed, one to prepare plans for the 
high school, and the other to plan the primary 
school and the renovation of the Madison. 


SCHOOL BUILDING NEWS 


& Wichita Falls, Tex. The board of education 
has begun work on an extensive, long-range pro- 
gram of school plant improvements, of which 
three projects are already completed. In process 
of construction are a 10-room elementary school 
and a three-classroom addition to the Franklin 
School. Plans are in progress for an elementary 
school for Negro pupils, a gymnasium for two 
junior high schools, and the redecoration of the 
remaining elementary schools. Supt. J. B. McNeil, 
who was in charge of the educational planning, 
reports that a redecoration program was carried 
out in the senior high school and six elementary 
schools. 

® The Housing and Home Finance Agency, in 
Washington, has announced an advance of $43,740 
for a consolidated high school in Halifax County, 
Va., to cost $1,250,000; an advance of $70,360 
for a school building in Salem, Ore., to cost 
$2,158,000; an advance of $20,200 for three 
schools and three additions to schools, in Effing- 
ham, Ill., to cost $498,000; an advance of $22,140 
for a 9-classroom rural high school building, 
in Kansas City, Kans., to cost $604,000; an ad- 
vance of $10,800 for a 12-classroom building 
in Mission, Kans., to cost $322,800; an advance 
of $14,500 for five school projects in Tupelo, 
Miss., to cost $480,323; an advance of $3,840 for 
two school projects in Ozark, Mo., to cost 
$124,778; an advance of $10,520 for a high school 
building in Warrenton, Mo., to cost $300,000; 
an advance of $7,100 for a high school building 
in Owensville, Mo., to cost $262,000. 

® Chattanooga, Tenn. Preliminary plans have 
been begun for a 12-grade school for Negroes, 
to cost $2,500,000. The school is being planned 
for the Negro school population with the help 
of Negro citizens and teachers. The plans include 
provision for an indoor recreation center in 
the basement of the gymnasium, and for a 
complete vocational unit to provide the necessary 
vocational training for boys, girls, and adults 
of the community. 

> Clarendon, Vt. The school board has com- 
pleted an addition to the East Clarendon School, 
to accommodate the primary children who have 
been housed in a rented building. 

> Tinmouth, Vt. An addition to the Center 
School has been completed, which will take care 
of the needs of the entire town. The town 
formerly operated four rural schools. 

> Council Bluffs, Iowa. The school board has 
approved a report of a city-wide advisory com- 
mittee, calling for an $875,000 building program 
The plans call for the construction of a new 
elementary school and additions to two existing 
buildings. Plans and specifications are being pre- 
pared by G. B. Larson, architect for the board. 
© The Division of Insurance of the North 
Carolina State Board of Education has written 
$41,693,817.92 on school buildings in 74 of the 
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SPECIFY “PEABODY” No. 260 





STEEL MOVABLE 
Suntan DESKS 


Equip your schools with Peabody No. 
260 Steel Movable Desks and you 
equip them with the most efficient, 
most comfortable, and most attractive 
seating money can provide. Examine 
this quality seating. See how sturdy it 
is built. Notice the desk lids do not 
slam — look at the comfortable seat 
and notice how both seat and desk are 
independently adjustable. The adjust- 
ment feature is positive — cannot slip. 
Only persons responsible for seating 
can adjust them. No bolts —no but- 
terfly nuts for children to loosen. 


New Suntan Color Makes Class Rooms More 
Attractive .. . Finish Resists Scratches 


In keeping with the desire for brighter, cheerier classrooms, No. 260 Steel Movable 
Desks are available in the gorgeous new SUNTAN finish. The desk tops, seats 
and backs are also given a CELSYN coating — a coating so hard and tough it resists 
scratching to a remarkable degree. Write for complete information on No. 260 


Steel Movable Desks. 


Peabody Offers Full Line of 
Quality School Seating 


The PEABODY Line is a complete quality line of 
school seating, desks, chairs, tables, teachers’ and 
administrators’ desks and folding chairs. From this 
one manufacturer purchasers of school equipment can 
buy all necessary school furniture and be protected by 
the PEABODY ironclad guarantee of superior quality, 
material and correctness of design. 


workmanship, 
We invite your inquiries. 


Write direct to— 





No. 33 
No-Tip Steel 
Folding Chair 


THE PEABODY SEATING CO., INC. 


BOX 1 


NORTH MANCHESTER, 


INDIANA 





172 administrative units during the 1949-50 
school year. The largest coverage, $3,800,070, was 
taken by Asheville. Buncombe ranked second in 
coverage with $3,616,465 on its school buildings. 
Eleven other units had $1,000,000 or more of 
insurance with the State Board in 1949-50. 

® Virginia architects have proposed a plan to 
avoid “socialized architecture,” by giving smaller 
state communities stock school plans drawn by 
private firms. Smaller communities would get 
the benefit of smaller fees, and the necessity for 
a state bureau to draw plans would be eliminated. 
The plan represents a compromise for the Virginia 
chapter of the American Institute of Architects. 
® Port Abgeles, Wash. The school board has 
asked Architects Mallis, DeHart & Hopkins, 
Seattle, to prepare plans for a new high school, 
to cost an estimated $1,221,000. Of the total cost, 
the school district will finance $787,150 and the 
state $423,850. 


& Ripley, Tenn. The board of education has 
completed the erection of a 14-classroom Negro 
elementary school and a two-classroom addition 
to a Negro school in Gates. Plans are being made 
for a projected 14-classroom Negro high school 
and a 4-classroom elementary school for Negroes 
at Halls. 

The board has completed a $50,000 annex for 
an elementary school in Curve; an 8-classroom 
consolidated white elementary school in Ashport; 
a 14-room elementary school at Halls; and an 
addition to the white high school in Ripley. 
® A new elementary school, under construction 
in Louisville, Ky., will be named the Sallie B. 
Rutherford School, when it opens in September, 
1951. Another building, which formerly housed 
the DuPont Manual Training High School, will 
be known as the Henry B. Manly Junior High 
School in honor of a former secretary of the 
board, now deceased. 
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ATKINS, BARROW & LASSWITH 


and Associates 


Architects © Engineers * Consultants 
CONTEMPORARY LOW COST SCHOOLS 
Urbana Illinois 


LOUIS N. BALLUFF 
Architect — Engineer 
* 


EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS 
35 East Wacker Drive Chicage 1, Illinois 









F. E. BERGER & R. L. KELLEY 


ARCHITECTS 
Specializing in 
EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS 


CHAMPAIGN ILLINOIS 










BINDA & HAUGHEY 


COMPLETE ARCHITECTURAL & ENGINEERING 
SERVICE FOR SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
SURVEYS — PLANNING — DESIGN 


510 POST BLDG. BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 















Peter E. Brender, Am. Soc. C.E. 


Scheol Planning by Group Participation 
With Yeur Educational Staff, Community 
Survey Techniques. 


Ann Arbor, Michigan 





Bex 153 





BRENDER & VAN REYENDAM 
Engineer M. Am. Soc. C.E. and Architect A.1.A. 
School Surveys — Planning — Design 
of School Systems 


Bex 712 WAYNE, MICHIGAN 










Specializing in School Buildings 


EVERETT |. BROWN CO. 


ARCHITECT & ENGINEER 


640 Insurance Bldg. 
INDIANAPOLIS 4, INDIANA 


STANLEY BROWN 


ARCHITECT 


Lisensed in Texas, Oklahoma 
and Louisiana 


1905 N. Harwood Dallas 1, Texas 


DAVID GILL 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


Functional & Economical Site Planning 


35 EAST WACKER DRIVE ° CHICAGO 





JOS. C. GODDEYNE, A.B., B.S.A.E. 
ARCHITECT 


Complete Personalized Professional Service 
Architectural — Engineering — Mechanical Work 


Bay City Bank Building Bay City, Michigan 


DAVID R. GRAHAM 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 
Affiliated with 
National Society of Professional Engineers 
American Society of Civil Engineers 
Planning of Athletic Facilities 
Tulsa 9, Oklahoma 





Box 4237 


Office of 


WILLIAM BOYD HUFF, A.I.A. 
School Building Consultants 
ARCHITECTURE — ENGINEERING 


1050 N. Main St. Akron, Ohie 





WM. B. ITTNER, INC. 
Architects — Engineers 


Contemporary School Planning 


Board of Education Building St. Levis, Me. 


Wm. R. McCey, A.L.A. D. Clarence Wilsen, A.1.A. 


McCOY & WILSON 
ARCHITECTS 
Scheol Building A Specialty 
Rooms 201-206 — 1108% Main Street 
. VERNON ILLINOIS 





ROBT. A. MILLER 


ARCHITECT 


OREGON & WASHINGTON 
420 EQUITABLE BLDG. 
PORTALND 4, OREGON 





RAYMOND A. ORPUT 


and Associates 
ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 
Educational Building Specialists 


Suite 620, Empire Building 
School Architect Rockford, Iinois 





LEROY W. THOMPSON, A.1.A. 
ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER 
Edcational naline Design 


Surveys 
ILLINOIS 





WAYNE M. WEBER 


ARCHITECT & ENGINEER 


Contemporary School Buildings 
STAR BUILDING 


TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 
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TOPEKA’S TEN-POINT PROGRAM FOR 
IMPROVED SCHOOL FACILITIES 


The board of education of Topeka, Kans., has 


approved a new ten-year building program, 
prepared by Dr. Kenneth McFarland, superin- 
tendent of schools. 

The board’s ten-year plan is considered pro- 
gressive enough to cover the educational needs, 
and yet conservative enough to meet the best 
business standards. The board is planning im- 
provements of $100,000 per year. Since no build- 
ing has been done for seven years past, the 
outlay really represents improvements for a period 
of 17 years, or an average outlay of $58,823, 
This is considered a very modest improvement 
for an eight-million-dollar plant, judged by even 
conservative business standards. 

The plan will require less money in principal, 
for the next ten years than has been expended 
for interest during the past 20 years. During the 
twenty vears the board paid out $1,214,768.72 
in interest on bonded indebtedness. By the time 
the schools are debt-free in 1951, the total in- 
terest payments over the 25-year period will 
amount to $1,255,211.22. 

Under the 10-year plan, the board is planning 
to spend $1,000,000 for improvements, which is 
$214,768.72 less than the interest paid on the 
improvements of the past 20 years. Furthermore, 
under the new plan there will be no interest to 
pay. The 10-year plan involves no new indebted- 
ness and makes it possible for the schools to 
continue paying off present indebtedness while 
they make needed improvements. 


The school improvement program is com- 
pletely flexible and represents what the board 
expects to do unless unforeseen developments 


reveal better ideas. It provides (1) a new Oakland 
elementary school, to cost $150,000; (2) 


a new 
west, southwest, or south elementary school; 
(3) a new Potwin School, to cost $225,000; 
(4) a gymnasium-auditorium addition for the 


Boswell Junior High School; (5) an addition to 
the Randolph School, to cost $40,000; (6) a new 
athletic field; (7) a swimming pool for the senior 
high school; (8) six new elementary schools; 
(9) the enlargement of six school sites; (10) 
warning has been directed against expansion of 
plant or program at the expense of the school 
personnel. The greatest care, it is suggested, should 
constantly be taken to avoid any expansion in 
plant or program which will make it necessary 
to cheapen the personnel. 


SCHOOL BOND SALES 
During the month of August, 1950, permanent 


school bonds were sold in the amount of $74,289,- 
950. Of these, California sold $9,881,200; Georgia, 
$4,250,000; Iowa, $2,272,200; Louisiana, $6,051,- 
500; Massachusetts, $1,373,000; Michigan, 
$9,613,500; Minnesota, $2,950,000; New Jersey, 
$4,351,000; New York, $6,336,000; North Caro- 
lina, $2,918,000; Ohio, $4,537,000; Pennsylvania, 
$1,788,000; South Carolina, $2,594,000; South 
Dakota, $2,237,000; Texas, $3,915,000. 

The total sales for refunding, tax and bond 
anticipation notes amounted to $40,897,228. 


SCHOOL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 
During the month of August, 1950, 
were let, according to Dodge, in 37 states east 
of the Rocky Mountains, for 722 educational 
buildings. The contract valuation was $113,095, 
OO 


contracts 


During the month of September, 1950, con- 
tracts were let for 10 schools in 11 states west 
of the Rocky Mountains, to cost $14,722,544 
During the same period, the federal government 
advanced the sum of $717,080 for the planning 
of school buildings. 
+ 

®& The U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics reports 
that during the first six months of 1950, contracts 


were let in the amount of $1,740,000 for school 
building contracts. 
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THE PREFERRED SCHOOL PLUMBING 


\ 





at Crystal Lake Public Grade School, 





CHILDS & SMITH, Chicago 
ARCHITECT 


PETER HAMLIN CONSTRUCTION CO., Chicago 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR 


STEWART & NEILSON, INC., Cary, lil. 
PLUMBING, HEATING, & VENTILATING 


Crystal Lake, Illinois 


Crane Sanitor Urinals feature slope front design for 
highest sanitation, lowest maintenance. Choice of 
vitreous china or Duraclay. Matching seam covers 
give one-piece appearance, make cleaning easy. 

Crane Santon Closets feature new Triumph flush 
valve that holds upkeep to a minimum. Plunger unit 
and seat are quickly replaceable. 

From the complete Crane line of quality school plumbing. 


For everything in school plumbing, see your Crane Branch, Crane Wholesaler, or Local Plumbing Contractor 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 
836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 5 
PLUMBING AND HEATING * 
VALVES + FITTINGS + PIPE 
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MICHIGAN TO HOLD TWO SCHOOL 
BUILDING WORKSHOPS 


The Michigan Department of Public Instruc- 


tion is sponsoring two workshops on school 
building planning during the school year 1950. 

The first will be held at St. Mary’s Lake 
Camp, October 30-November 1, and will empha- 
size both the general planning process and new 
trends in school building design. The second 
workshop will consider the planning of second- 
ary school buildings. The time and place will be 
announced later. ; 

Information concerning the workshops can be 
obtained from Roland S. Strolle, Department of 
Public Instruction, Lansing. 


AKRON PLANS FOR THE FUTURE 


At the invitation of Supt. S. C. Hatton, a 
representative group of Akron citizens met in 
June last to hear an explanation of the problems 
of housing the increasing number of Akron 
school children and the recommendations for 
providing an adequate school plant. After hear- 
ing the facts, the citizens unanimously approved 
the proposal of the board of education for a 
bond issue large enough to finance the recom- 
mended program of construction and renovation. 

During the summer, school officials met with 
boards of trade, service clubs, and other civic 
groups to present an explanation of the school- 
housing needs and the proposed building program. 

After a careful investigation of construction 
costs, and an additional check with architects, 
the total amount was set at $13,465,000. The 
highest estimated cost of a bond issue was set 
at 1.97 mills per year, with the cost decreasing 
from year to year until all the bonds are retired 
in 21 years. 

The program calls for seven new buildings, 
three elementary buildings, two junior high and 
two senior high schools. All buildings comprising 
the school plant are to be brought up to standard 
physically, including lighting, flooring, painting, 
toilets, and general repairs. The buildings will 
be brought up to standard educationally, includ- 
ing auditorium, inside play space, lunchroom 
facilities, health clinic, and additional classrooms 
where needed. 


CANTON REPORTS ON BUILDING 
PROJECTS 

The board of education of Canton, Ohio, has 
awarded a $379,697 contract for the construction 
of the new Wells elementary school. The total 
cost per cubic foot is 80 cents. The new building 
will replace the present Wells Elementary School 
and is part of a three-million-dollar building 
program. A new fieldhouse, the Canton Memorial 
Fieldhouse, will be completed and dedicated in 
November. Costing more than $500,000, it will 
seat about 6000 basketball spectators. 

Under the building program, four schools have 
been constructed, while plans for another build- 
ing, and a large addition are under consideration. 
Canton, a city of approximately 130,000 citizens, 
operates on a budget of about $3,500,000 and in 
November will ask for a renewal of the present 
levy of 7.5 mills, according to Supt. Harold H. 
Eihling. 


CONGRESS SCHOOL OCCUPIED 
The new Congress Park School, 
was completed and occupied with the opening 
of the school term in September. An open 
house was held on September 7, to which the 
school patrons and the public were invited. The 
building contains 22 classrooms in addition to a 
library, a gymnasium, an auditorium, an indus- 
trial-arts room, and a kitchen. The building was 


LaGrange, IIl., 
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erected from plans and specifications prepared by 
the Joseph C. Lewellyn Co., Chicago, II. 


MOLINE DEDICATES ROOSEVELT 
SCHOOL 

Over 1500 visitors were in attendance at the 
open house held by the board of education of 
Moline, Ill., on September 10, at the Roosevelt 
School. The new structure is an addition to the 
original school, built in 1939, but which had 
become too small to serve the district. It contains 
nine classrooms, a library, an office suite, a 
lounge, and toilets. The entire building has been 
redecorated and relighted and a large, hard- 
surfaced play space has been provided. 

Maximum daylight in the classrooms has been 
accomplished by the use of directional glass block. 
The prismatic block is designed to bend the light 
rays up to the ceiling, which acts as a huge 
reflector, redirecting the light downward to the 
working surface. Interior brightness contrasts 
are reduced and no window shades are required 
even when bright sunlight is directly on the 
glass block. Classroom colors were selected for 
their light-reflection values and to obtain a 
minimum of eyestrain in classrooms. Chalkboards 
are tempered glass, with permanent, indestructi- 
ble writing surface, with nonglare and color 
selected for minimum eyestrain and maximum 
legibility. 

The heating in the classrooms is a combination 
of three heat sources. Unit ventilators, with 
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thermostatic control, provide fresh air and dis- 
tribute it through the rooms. Cold air from 
glass areas is counteracted by small fin and 
tube radiators behind the cases along the 
window. Exhaust air is conducted through the 
clothing in the wardrobes and is exhausted by 
grilles in the ceiling to a roof ventilator. 
Acoustical ceilings are found in all classrooms; 
offices, and corridors have a mineral-type tile, 
which is washable and incombustible, and which 
can be repainted without loss of sound absorp- 
tion. 

The total cost of the building project, in- 
cluding the furniture and equipment, was $320,000" 


SCHOOL BUILDING NEWS 


®& The Norfolk County, Va., school board is 
planning a $6,000,000 building program, subject 
to a $4,000,000 bond referendum on October 5. 
The building program is to include two new 
elementary schools, two high schools, and major 
additions to four high schools and three elemen- 
tary schools. The educational planning for this 
program was done by Edwin W. Chittum, super- 
intendent of schools. 

® Seattle, Wash. The first of four new junior 
high schools was occupied with the opening of 
the fall term. The remaining three buildings will 
be completed in the fall of 1952, which will 
provide eleven junior high schools in regular 
operation. The new building is located on a 
16-acre site and accommodates 1400 students 
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A problem of 1950 is the growing shortage of classroom space. — 


Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
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A OPERATING FEATURES are right before 
the students’ eyes. Hand travel is reduced 
to a minimum. Students can see what they’re 
doing ...and why! 

With Underwood's exclusive combination of 
Visible Front Margin Controls ... Visible Writ- 
ing and Centering Scales . . . every basic type- 
writing function is easily performed . . . there- 
fore, easily understood. 

In addition, Rhythm Touch . . . another 
Underwood exclusive ... helps students develop 
professional speed and technique right from the 
beginning. For Rhythm Touch is a new typing 
concept... resulting from an accurate, perfectly- 
balanced keyboard. Fingers swing naturally 
into a fast, accurate, even tempo, because 
every key responds instantly, eagerly. 

Asa result, your job is not only easier; it’s 
more satisfying. Not only do your students 
learn faster; they learn more thoroughly. 

Be sure you see this new easy-to-teach-on 
Underwood. Call your local representative 
today and arrange for a demonstration. 


Underwood Corporation "eg", 


Typewriters...Adding Machines... 
Accounting Machines . . . Carbon 
Paper .. . Ribbons 
One Park Avenue New York 16,N.Y. 


Underwood Limited, 135 Victoria %p < 
Street, Toronto 1, Canada Aarons oo 





Sales and Service Everywhere © 1950 


Underwood...:» 
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TWO REASONS WHY TEACHERS SAY 


ther’ tach - 


Undertie? 


TZ Students learn faster 


Z Students learn more thoroughly 





TIPS ON TEACHING 
by George L. Hossfield 


Ten Times World's Champion Typist 
Teachers and students always are interested in 
learning about methods of training used by pro- 
fessional typists to raise their records. This is 
the first of a series of panel discussions. 

Occasionally it is helpful and necessary to do some slow, rhythmic 
typing to develop the very important habit of tapping the keys with 
continuity. This aids in eliminating costly loss of time. Writing 
with continuity must not be confused with metronomic rhythm. 
The latter requires perfect regularity of timing between strokes 
whereas the former indicates a degree of regular timing with slight 
variations of tempo. A regularly scheduled period of about ten min- 
utes a day, or every other day, set aside for rhythmic typing will 
surely pay dividends in acquiring better results. By the same token, 
occasional speed trial periods are just as essential but this point will 
be discussed in a future panel. 

If you have a specific problem, write to me and I will discuss in a 
future panel the typing problems that are experienced by a majority 


of teachers. wf, 
ee 
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PEWRITER LEADER OF THE WORLD 
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COMPLETE OR PARTIAL INSTALLATION 


BACKED BY YEARS OF \WOW-H OW 


Whether your requirement is a few additional pieces of 
furniture or fully equipped new departments . . . labora- 
tories, homemaking, art, vocational or industrial shops 
. . . Sheldon provides standard and modified units that 
are outstanding for excellence of design and construc- 
. qualities that long and hard usage only serve 
to emphasize. In experience and facilities, Sheldon is 
unsurpassed; and Sheldon’s record of customer satisfac- 


tion... 


tion is unique. 


Look TO SHELDON 


For LEADERSHIP! 
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IT’S THE DETAILS THAT 
MAKE THE DIFFERENCE 


Whether of wood or metal, 
Sheldon furniture is soundly 
engineered and carefully con- 
structed. Drawers and doors 
continue to function properly 
despite hard usage. Drawers are 
equipped to receive partitions 
that are easily arranged and re- 
arranged to accommodate con- 
tents for orderly storage and to 
prevent breakage . . . Just one 
more example of Sheldon’s 
thoroughness in detail. 






















The key to your complete 
equipment problem 


“ 


E. x Shrcltion & COMPANY 





MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 





MIDLAND CONDUCTS IN-SERVICE 
EDUCATION PROGRAM 


The public schools of Midland, Tex., under 
the direction of Supt. Frank Monroe, has made 
plans for an in-service education program, to 
be sponsored jointly by the State University and 
the local Midland schools. Dr. James Knight, of 
the Extension Division, University of Texas, is 
the director of the child growth and development 
program 

The schools have employed a part-time public 
relations director, who will be responsible for 


the preparation of radio programs and newspaper 
publicity dealing with all phases of the school 
program. 

The Midland schools enjoyed a 24.1 per cent 
increase in enrollment this fall over the preceding 
year. 

The board is completing two new buildings and 
is making plans for the construction of two 
further buildings. 


PROMOTING PUBLIC RELATIONS 
IN THE SCHOOLS 


School boards and school administrators are 
all faced with the problem of informing the 
public concerning the work of their schools and 


in securing approval or 
for the future 

In Pana, Ill., the Community Unit School 
District No. 8 has promoted a public relations 
program, under the direction of E. J. O’Leary, 


constructive criticisms 
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superintendent of schools. The local newspaper 
releases and other contacts were not deemed 
sufficient to make contacts with the public. In 
order to secure as many individual evaluations of 
the school program in the Pana community, one 
thousand copies of the annual report and a 
questionnaire were distributed. The questionnaire 
pertained to such important topics as lighting, 
painting, seating, tuckpointing, and playgrounds. 

On August 31, the public was invited to attend 
open house in all of the eight buildings of the 
district. The personnel of the several buildings 
were on hand to distribute the reports and 
questions, to show the new improvements in 
the buildings, and to answer questions of the 
visitors. The replies to the 500 questionnaires 
will be tabulated and made available for study 
by the board members, the school personnel, the 
parent-teacher associations, and other interested 
groups 


FORM CITIZENS’ PLAYGROUND 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE 

Interest in the problem of 
ground facilities on the part of the board of 
education of Chattanooga, Tenn., has led to the 
appointment of a Citizens’ Playground Advisory 
Committee. It was believed that in this way an 
unbiased study could be made and presented to 
the board for study and action. 

The citizens’ advisory committee has prepared 
a check-list questionnaire, which is to be filled 
out by principals and the parent-teacher associa- 
tion. After the questionnaires have been summa- 
rized, the members of the committee will visit all 
the school playgrounds in the city as a final 
check in determining the work necessary in 
each case. 

Following the study by this group of citizens, 
recommended improvements for each school will 
be listed, with estimates of costs. 

The board has called for a priority listing in 
playground needs for guidance in planning re- 
conditioning and expansion programs. It is ex- 
pected that the completion of this project will 
produce facts and information of value to the 
schools of Chattanooga. 


BURBANK CITIZENS HELP THE 
SCHOOLS 

The public schools of Burbank, Calif., in the 
September, 1950, issue of Burbank Schools, has 
enlisted the support and encouragement of the 
citizens in helping to improve the schools. It 
suggests a list of 16 significant things which 
citizens can do to help the school authorities in 
doing a superior job. 


CONDUCT OPTOMETRIC TESTING 
PROGRAM 


improved play- 


During the school year 1949-50, the public 
schools of Sheboygan Falls, Wis., under the 
direction of Supt. Dale F. Davis, conducted a 


program of optometric testing in the elementary 
grades. Students in these grades were subjected 
to visual diagnosis and the results of the test 
were made available to the school for cumulative 
records, to the parents, and a copy was retained 
by the optometrist. Approximately 450 of the 
500 students in these grades availed themselves 
of the opportunity. 

The school authorities and Superintendent Davis 
believe that the procedure is a step in the right 
direction and that it is far superior to chart 
methods used in the classrooms. 

Audio testing has been employed in the 
schools during the past three years. All students 
in grades one, four, and seven are tested each 
year. Defectives are retested by a representative 
of the State Bureau for Handicapped Children, 
and pupils remaining after this screening are re- 
ferred to the otological clinic for proper diagnosis 
and treatment 


The benefits derived from this service are of 
tremendous value to the school and the local 
community. School authorities are gratified in 


observing the improvement in some students 
whose audio or visual defects were discovered in 
time and remedied through the program. 
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The 4 most important considerations in the selection of school furniture 
are Comfort — Style — Durability and Price. 

A point-by-point comparison will show you quickly that the newly 
designed Irwin Modern School Furniture is tops in the field on each of these 
important counts. 

MOVABLE CHAIR DESK Scientifically designed for correct posture and attractive appearance, 
these modern, streamlined chairs and tables are constructed of the toughest 
lightweight metals and multi-ply hardwoods for lifetime service. 

Dollar-for-dollar, they are the finest values available — write for our 
illustrated catalog today! 


They’re First in COMFORT—STYLE— 
STEEL FRAME 
CHAIRS str DURABILITY—AND VALUE! 


No. 298 —An al! 
purpose choir of ex- 
ceptional strength ond 
durobility, will ovt- 
last any ordinary 
wood choir 


No. 292 —Seven-ply hard- 
wood top — large underseat 
book compartment enclosed 
on three sides —die-formed 
glider feet —riveted and 
welded construction 
throughout 






STANDARD 
| AUDITORIUM CHAIRS 


No. 2241-1 — Designed to harmonize 
with any architectural design. Also fur 
nished with full upholstered back or ply 
wood seat 













TWO COMPARTMENT 
TABLE 








No. 202 — An excellent table for two pupil closs 
room use — available without compartments in 4 sizes 
for kindergartens, libraries and cofeterias 



















New streamlined unit of 


Ss startet D OY  h 


ball bearing hinge — up 
holstered seat ond back 


cio oveileble No 2142-6 | Fea ow an 2 eo) ee fhe Bice a 
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lis a far cry from the discomfort of the old straight, backless 
wooden benches suffered by my pupils to the comfort and beauty 


of this newest ‘study unit’ offered by Beckley-Cardy.” 


Outstanding Features of the D7000 


STERLING MOVABLE DESK 


Long Life—All steel 


maple woods. 


Large Capacity — Book box with largest ca- 
pacity — over 1851 cu. in. of usable space. 


Easy Adjustment — Both desk and chair 
heights adjust to pupil’s needs. 


Flexibility — Heavy enough to be secure — 
light enough to move for cleaning or 


group teaching. 


frame. Solid selected 











All in all, you will find this D7000 the best 
purchase you can make for your schools. 
Better ask for prices — right now. Ask 
for Circular No. 83. 















































BECKLEY-CARDY CO. senuiacturers 


CO-OPERATIVE TRAINING IN 
SEWANHAKA HIGH SCHOOL, 
FLORAL PARK, NEW YORK 
In the Sewanhaka High School, co-operative 
courses, in which the pupils attending day school 
receive part of their training in business or in- 
dustry, is considered a significant contribution to 
vocational training growing out of the war train 
ing experience. The work in this field, which at 
present includes co-operative courses in print- 
ing, agriculture, auto mechanics, and the dis 
tributive occupations, will be expanded as the 
need and opportunity develops 


VIRGINIA SCHOOLS AND NATIONAL 
EMERGENCY 

State Director of Vocational Education R. N 
Anderson of Virginia has announced that train- 
ing facilities in the regional trade schools and 
the vocational shops of most of the high schools 
in Virginia are available for short term intensive 
training in case of war emergency. 

In addition, the services of the personnel of the 
state trade and industrial service are available 
for training foremen and instructors for indus- 
tries engaged in production of war goods 

During World War II, more than _ 103,00 
workers were given instruction in these state 
subsidized schools. The instruction consisted of 
teaching basic skills and related technical knowl 
edge in machine-shop practice, sheet-metal work, 
electric wiring, auto mechanics, welding, et 


LA GRANGE HOLDS ANNUAL 
PLANNING CONFERENCE 

The board of education of District 102, 
LaGrange, Ill., held its eleventh annual planning 
conference during the week of August 23 to 

September 1, at the Congress Park School 
The three-day conference brought together a 
large number of teachers and principals, as well 
as school administrators of the immediate vi 
cinity. President R. A. Brooks of the board of 





education, talked on the subject, “A Community 
Appraises Its Schools,” and Supt. J. E. Pease 
discussed the topic, “What Time Is It Educa 
tionally?” The sessions were devoted to general 
staff meetings, grade and department study groups, 
faculty meetings, and educational planning groups 
\ visiting period and a tour of the building were 
leatures 

At the general staff meeting on Thursday, Au 
gust 24, there was a discussion of the school 
reading program and the school health program 
On Monday, August 28, there was a demonstra- 
tion of visual aids. On Thursday, August 24, 
there was a discussion of schedule planning for 
teachers of special subjects, which took up test 
ing for new pupils and individuai planning 


NEW YORK CITY RELIGIOUS 
TRAINING PROGRAM BEGINS 
The released-time religious instruction program 
for more than 100,000 New York City boys and 
girls attending the elementary schools has been 
resumed with the opening of the school year 
Under the program, the schools excuse an hour 
early one day each week those pupils whose 
parents request that they be permitted to attend 
religious instruction in their respective places of 
worship 
Under the regulations, the schools have no part 
in the program beyond releasing the pupils 
weekly and keeping attendance records. Regular 
schoolwork continues for the pupils who do not 
attend classes 


RARITAN ADOPTS ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE PLAN 

The Bridgewater Township school board of 
Raritan, N. J., has adopted a school accident 
insurance plan to protect school children against 
accidents to or from school or during a school 
nonsored activity within school hours. The plan 
ca'ls for a premium of $1 to be paid by parents 
Children may be insured up to a maximum of 
$250 for doctor, dentist, or x-ray bills. A total 
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1632 INDIANA AVE. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


of 1174 children have been insured under the 
plan. Of this number 7 were injured in acci- 
dents and collected sums ranging from $1 to 
$80 for expenses incurred in medical treatment. 
A total of $414.45 has been paid out by the 
insurance company, at an average cost of $15.35 
per student. The accidents ranged all the way 
from cuts and bruises to broken bones and burns. 


STUDENTS LEARN TO READ 
RAPIDLY 

High school students in Iowa are learning to 
read better this fall by going to the movies. The 
theater is their classroom and what they see on 
the screen are words. New teaching films, pro- 
duced by William Eller and Robert Brose, of the 
University of Iowa, are used to promote faster 
reading so that students often double or triple 
their reading speed 

For five minutes at a time phrases and sentences 
are flashed on the screen. The first group appears 
for a fraction of a second and then disappears, 
to be followed by another, and yet another group 
until a complete story is read. The next day 
another story appears, but the time is a little 
faster, and the next day they are flashed still 
more rapidly 

The Iowa films are declared to be easy on the 
eyes and the story material is interesting. The 
regular 16mm. sound film projector is geared to 
use by high school students. Schools may either 
rent or buy the films and accompanying tests 


HOLD CONFERENCE ON SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 


The Illinois Association of School Administra- 
tors and the School-Masters’ Club of Illinois 
held a conference October 5—6 in Peoria, with 
E. L. Alexander presiding. The conference took 
up various aspects of school administration, in- 
cluding school district reorganization, transpor- 
tation, professional meetings, in-service training 
programs for members of the staff, and the work 
of the governor’s commission on school problems. 
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When you were planning 


your new laboratory last 


year did you get 
help from Hamilton? 
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For work-designed laboratory equipment 


NEW PUBLICATIONS for 
School-Business EXECUTIVES 


School Building Survey, Hamden, 
Connecticut 








Prepared by Messr Engelhardt Engelhardt and 
Leggett Paper ooseleal pp Published — by the 
Surve Board at § Park Ave New York 16, N. ¥ 

I irvey f the school system of Hamden, Conn 
divided int x chapters takes up the 

ga at and = growt of the town the growth of 

on, the distribution of population 
ana t facilities, and summary and cost of 
died 

Phe immary of recommendations calls for a change 

rganization from the k-8-4 system to the 

h ysten i new elementary school in the north 
west section; the enlargement of the senior high school 
by additions; new sites for junior high schools in the 
uuthern and central sections; the restriction of one 
to pupils in the first four grades, with older 

pup transferred to other schools in the vicinity. The 


two remaining schools are considered sufficient for all 
present needs 

The projected building program calls for the con- 

Structic of a 1000-pupil junior high school, to cost 

1 350-pupil elementary school, to cost 

another junior high scheol of 800-pupil capaci- 


t st $1,760,000; and the enlargement of the 
present high school building and site, to cost $800,000 
The first project is to be started in 1950-52 the second 

l 54; and the third in 1955-60. The town is 
ve ible to finance the program 


Planning for Better School Buildings 
Bulletin 41 Paper, 141 pp., $1. Published by Lee 


M. Thurston, State Department of Public Instruction, 
Lat 1, Michigan 

I etin while it indicates no authorship, is the 

VOrk Assistant State Superintendent Wilfred F. Clapp, 

iates. It is in fact the official recommendations 

tate of Michigan for the planning, design, con- 

tr ifety and engineering, and equipment of new 

put 01 building The recommendations constitute 
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nmendations 


instructional 


particularly 
orientation 
improved circulation 
community 


inexperienced, considerable 


an improved program of education 


Report of an Investigating Committee on 
Kelso, Washington 
Published jointly the National 
Washington Association, 
Washingtor 


surrounding 


cation and the superintendent of schools of the community 
investigation 
Washington 
community 


Associations 
disregarded 


been seriously 


The report demands the removal of t 


You bet we did! 
The service is free 


and Hamilton's Field Engineers 
really know their business. 


Hamilton equipment 
is tops, too. 


it's Hamilton, of course! 


tendent of schools and the development of a fair dismissal 
procedure understood by both teachers and the board of 
education 


Junior High School Spaces Workshop 


Paper, 5 pp. Published by the board of education, 
San Francisco, Calif 


This report of a principals’ workshop contains a 
preliminary layout and suggestions for size of room 
spaces and special rooms of the Hoover Junior High 
School in San Francisco. The school is to house 1200 
pupils. The report has been used by the architect for 


developing the final plans 


School Building Survey, Whitman, 

Massachusetts 

Prepared by Messrs Engelhardt Engelhardt, and 
Leggett. Paper, 64 pp. Published by the Survey Board 
at 59 Park Ave., New York 16, N. ¥ 

The town of Whitman is located in a manufacturing 
center on the fringe of the Boston commuting area 
and is open to expansion of industries and home de- 
velopment. The school plant includes four elementary 
schools, a junior high school, and a senior high school, 
and a large number of the buildings are obsolete in 
terms of a modern educational program, and are not 
in keeping with modern practices in safety and sanitation 

The convincingly-presented program proposed in this 
study contemplates long-range action beginning with the 
most pressing needs of the town. The proposed re- 
organization program calls for a change to the 4-4-4 
plan, with a central intermediate school and a central 
senior high school. The projected program calls for three 
primary units, an intermediate unit, and a senior high 
school, to cost approximately $2,064,000, all readily 
within the financial ability of the town. 


Report of the Professional Investigation in 
Newport, N. H. 


Compiled by Dr. Harold Benjamin, chairman of the 
committee Paper, 16 pp. Published by the National 
Education Association, Washington, D. C 

This report on teacher dismissals at Newport, charges 


that the school board was guilty of gross disregard of 
the elemental employment rights ot three school- 
men The committee is of the opinion that there were 
clear olation { fair employment practices and that 
the dismissal of M Perkins and Mr. Vaughan failed 






































































Sixty years of such experience is at your command 
to solve whatever problems you may encounter 
in connection with furniture for Laboratory, Home 
Making department or in your Library. Peterson 
Quality and planning Service has gained recogni- 
tion from school Boards throughout the nation. Our 
experts are at your service . 





to give adequate warning of such a move. Mr. Osgood’s 
dismissal violated the same principle of adequate warning 
and involved unprofessional bargaining over salary 
the positions of these men are already filled, it was 
suggested that in fairness it would be desirable to restore 
the status quo prior to their dismissal 
be issued to these men for the 
scheduled 


Since 


Contracts should 
year 1950-51 at their 


salaries 


Checking Lighting Facilities 

Paper, mimeographed, 5 pp 
Prevention of Blindness, 
N. Y. 

This outline for checking the natural and artificial 
illumination of school buildings enables the school execu- 
tive to determine the lighting efficiency of windows, day- 
light controls, artificial illumination quantity and quality, 
environment of room, and utilization of facilities. The 
checking list has not been standardized and gives no 
clue to a score which might help form the user’s judgment 


National Society for the 
1709 Broadway, New York 19, 


A Re-Study of the Public School Building 
Needs of Columbus, Ohio 


Prepared by John H. Herrick and Francis T. Rudy 
Paper, 117 pp. Published by the Bureau of Educational 
Research, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 

This re-study of school building needs of Columbus 
was carried on as a co-operative effort, during the year 
1949-50, under the direction of the Bureau of Educational 
Research of the Ohio State University, and with the 
assistance of the local administrative, supervisory, and 
clerical staffs 

The study takes into account (1) the characteristics 
of the community and the direction of the physical and 


population development; (2) the educational program 
(3) the plan of school organization which it is proposed 
to follow; (4) the number of children of school age and 


the proportions of those attending the schools; (5) the 
adequa y and utilization of the 
(6) the financial 


existing school plant; and 
ability of the community to pay for 


new school building construction and its willingness to 
do so 

The study showed that with the exception of three 
schools, junior high school pupils are housed in buildings 
which are older than the senior high school structures 
All these are inadequate as to size and special features in 


general. The high bu 


school 


1ildings in general are good 
structures, but there is need for a number of new ele- 
mentary s hools to replace existing tructures and to 





In those departments where heavy usage gives 
school furniture real punishment, you'll find Peter- 
son Furniture making its reputation. For over fifty 
years Peterson’s reputation is heralded in leading 
schools from coast to coast. 


1224 Fullerton Ave., 
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without obligation. 


provide needed new 


school facilities in new school areas 
which have sprung up in certain housing areas. The esti- 
mated cost of the program proposed is $7,557,000 for 
new buildings, $5,710,000 for additions and remodeling, 
$1,200,000 for sites and site improvement, $500,000 for 
equipment. The school board has $5,073,128 on hand and 
is able to issue bonds for the additional needed $9,893,872 
to complete the work 


Administrative Operational Patterns 


By Alfred H. Skogsberg. Paper, 83 pp., $2.10. Published 


by Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 
N. Y 

This bulletin, issued at the behest of the Metropolitan 
School Study Council, discusses the functions of the 
superintendent of schools and of his staff. Perhaps the 
most important part of the study is the appendix, 
which outlines the actual practices in six communities 
in the Greater New York Are:z The argument is 


made for 
and more 


flexibility of organization and communication, 
specific recognition of the principal and the 


teachers as professional persons 
Playgrounds 
By a committee directed by R. T. DeWitt. Paper, 


4 


22 pp. Interstate School Building Service, Nashville, Tenn 
This bulletin, intended primarily for southern schools, 


presents definite recommendations for (1) the general 
layout of playgrounds, (2) surfacing of playgrounds, 
(3) equipment purchasing, (4) safety provisions, (5) 
supervision. Typical layouts are provided for tracks 


basketball courts, 
ball fields, 


any x hool 


softball fields, volley ball courts, foot- 
horseshoe courts, etc. A useful document for 
board office 


Prejudice in Textbooks 

By Maxwell S. Stewart. Paper, 31 pp., 20 cents 
Affairs Committee, Inc., New York 16, N. Y. 

This pamphlet, sponsored by the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews, summarizes the American Council 
on Education study of prejudice in textbooks. It shows 
that courses of study and textbooks are practically free 
from intentional bias toward any group, but in many 
cases, careless wording and unconscious attitudes tend to 
perpetuate antagonisms in American thought. Among the 
omissions, it was found, there is a failure to stress the 
worth of the individual and to personalize our basic 
liberties. Most textbooks fail to give satisfactory pictures 
of group cases and there is a tendency to type the group 


Public 
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member rather than to emphasize the 
viduals within a group 

In treating minority groups, the textbooks erred chiefly 
in failing to note the contributions of these groups to 
present-day life. In the more modern texts, it was noted, 
there was a tendency to stress cultural democracy which 
recognizes differences in the backgrounds and the beliefs 
of Americans of various descent. 

The summary is not always accurate in making clear 


variety of indi- 


that care must be taken by the individual not to accept 
an error promulgated by a person or a group but to 
respect the individual and the group. 
Atomic Attack 

By John L. Balderston, Jr., and Gordon W. Hewes. 


Paper, 55 pp., $1. Published by Council on Atomic Im- 
plications, Los Angeles 7, Calif 

A physicist engineer and a former army expert have 
combined to prepare this ‘“‘manual for survival.” It 
should be of help to school authorities who are planning 
local defense programs 


Suffolk’s Guide to the Mails 

By Roy L. Papperburg. Paper, 
Publications, Greenlawn, N. Y. 

This businessmen’s book is of the rapid-ready-reference 
type. It is a distinctly useful aid for the high school 
business class because it provides a type of badly needed 
information too often neglected by the stenographer-in- 
training. 


77 pp., $2. Suffolk 


Teachers’ Salaries, 1949-50 

Mimeographed, 5 pp. New York State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation 

An analysis of the teachers’ 
outside New York City but 
New York State 


communities 
and city 


salaries in 
inclusive of rural 
areas in 


Child Labor Fact Book, 1900-1950 

Compiled by Florence Taylor. Paper, 24 pp., 25 cents. 
National Child Labor Committee, 419 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 

This booklet describes the child labor situation at the 
turn of the century and offers new current facts and 
federal legislation affecting the child labor status. It takes 
up the situation during the depression and the war and 
postwar period, and then discusses the future of the young 
workers in employment and the protection of children who 
work in commercial agriculture. 
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Royal —the schools’ No. 1 typewriter — is 
now electrified! 


You know how easy it is to teach on the standard 
Gray Magic Royal. You know how easy it is for stu- 
dents to learn on it. 


But now, as a teacher, you have a new and reward- 
ing experience awaiting you—— the opportunity to 
teach on the Royal Electric. 

It has been purposely designed to be standard in 
all respects with power added. The controls are 
in the same positions as on the Gray Magic Royal. 
The keyboard, in position of characters and numerals, 
and position of keys, is the same. 


There is nothing new to learn or unlearn — for 


either you or your pupils. 


Since you are preparing students. more and more, 


OY, 


STANDARD and ELECTRIC 
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New Tool of Learning — 


the ROYAL ELECTRIC! 





to use electric typewriters in offices, Royal Electrics 

in your classes should prove a splendid teaching aid. 
eae’ ol 

No typing habits to change! “Magic” Margin, 

tabulator key, shift keys, and other famous Royal 

features are identical in shape and position with Gray 

Magic Royal. A Royal exclusive! 

No “change-over” problems! Only on this electric 
typewriter can the operator adjust the touch to make 
the change-over from manual to electric quick and 
simple. Thanks to “Touch Control” another Royal 


exclusive! 


MAIL THIS COUPON—TODAY! 


ee ee ee eee ee ae 





Royal Typewriter Co., Inc. 


| School Dep't. N-8 | 
2 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


| Please send me more information about the new Royal | 
Electric 


| NAME _ — | 
ADDRESS — | 


SCHOOL - 


os dialien, tacit ieee, ein, ‘alee: adiak. canis an 


Made by the World's Largest Manufacturer of Typewriters 


“Magic” and “Touch Control” are registered trade-marks of Royal Typewriter Company, Inc 
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THE SAFE CLEANSER 


- FOR EVERY SCHOOL 
©S@HMB: - CLEANING JOB 


Proper maintenance becomes increasingly difficult 
when schools are over-burdened with record enrollments, 
and the use of efficient, safe, labor-saving cleaning pro- 
ducts is most important. Floor-San Liquid Scrubbing Com- 
pound helps ease many time consuming jobs. It is a uni- 
versal cleanser—cleans wood, painted walls, rubber, and 
metal as well as all flooring materials—safely, thoroughly. 
Only one solution to make... works in any water. Try 
Floor-San. Write today for more information. 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. 


HUNTINGTON, INDIANA TORONTO, CANADA 


HUNTINGTON 


& Moline, Ill. The school board has adopted 
its 1951 budget calling for $1,508,880. The tax 
levy was set at $1.05 per each $100 of assessed 
valuation, and the revenue includes $1,075,230 
for the educational fund; $20,000 for municipal 


> 


retirement fund; and $250,000 for building fund 


& Galveston, Tex. The school board has adopted 
a budget of $1,938,839 for the school year 


‘ — ne 1950-51, which is an increase of $378,564 over 
SCHOOL FINANCi 1949-50. The largest item is $1,238,031 for 





& Shreveport, La. The Caddo parish schoo instructional service 
adopted a budget of $5,163,624 tor ®Brazosport, Tex. The school district board 
year 1950-51, which is an increase’ has adopted a budget totaling $1,235,798 for 
$84,593 over 1949—5( the school year 1951. Of the total, $906,000 will 
school board of Corpus Christi, Tex. be raised by taxation. The largest single item 
approved a budget of $5,106,724 for the is $741,679 for instructional expenses 
school year 1951. The budget sets aside $3,218,202 ®& Wichita, Kans. The 1951 budget of the 
for current expenses, $547,328 for debt retirement, school board calls for $10,782,972, which is an 
$1,341,193 for capital outlay increase of $2,581,818 over 1949—5( 
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> New York, N. Y. The board of education 
has begun plans for a survey of school financing, 
to include a study of the fiscal freedom issue of the 
city schools. The study is to be made under a 
$190,000 appropriation by the board of estimate 
for the mayor’s committee on Management Sur- 
vey as part of the general review of administra- 
tive policies and practices in all city departments. 
The survey is expected to cost $2,500,000. 

®& Washington, D. C. The district board of 
education has asked for $34,410,500 to run the 
schools in the fiscal year beginning next July, 
If approved, the budget would give the schools 
nearly $6 million dollars more than the current 
budget of $28,576,747. Much of the increase 
is to go for additional teachers and new schools 
for the Negro sections. The board has requested 
$9,442,400 for new school buildings, for repairs 
to present schools, and for the purchase of school 
and playground sites. Of the $6,913,000 earmarked 
for new school construction, $2,048,200 would 
go for white schools, and $4,864,800 for Negro 
schools. 

®Sheboygan, Wis. The school board has 
adopted a budget of $1,618,850 for the school 
vear 1951, which is an increase of $209,153 over 
1950. A great part of the budget is earmarked 
for salaries which will amount to $892,725. 
® Beaumont, Tex. The school board has pre- 
pared a budget calling for $2,498,662 for the 
school year 1950-51. 

®& The board of education of Oakland, Calif,, 
has adopted a budget of $13,983,976 for the 
school year 1950-51. For school buildings and 
improvements, the board has set aside $1,608,338. 
® Omaha, Neb. The board of education has 
adopted a budget of $5,932,375 for the school 
vear 1950-51, which is an increase of $293,699 
over 1949-50. Of the total, $4,314,476 is for 
instructional expenses, or 72.5 per cent of the 
total. The balance goes for noninstructional ac- 
tivities. The increase includes $40,000 for the 
pension fund, $130,000 for salary increases, and 
$123,000 for maintenance and capital outlay ex- 
penses. 

®& The Jeff Davis parish school board of Jen- 
nings, La., has adopted a budget of $1,105,043 
for 1950-51, which is an increase of $50,000 over 
1949-50. The white instructional service will cost 
$568,984, of which $287,000 will go to elementary 
teachers, and $248,000 to high school instructors 
Money allotted for Negro instruction totals 
$127,500, with $97,000 going to elementary teach 
ers, and $28,000 to high school instructors 

® Kalamazoo, Mich. The school board has pre 
pared a radical economy program, involving a 
number of drastic cuts to avoid a threatened 
$106,000 deficit in operating funds. Among the 
economies effected are: (1) some new teachers 
placed at lower salaries; (2) personnel and serv 
ices of the library reduced through not filling 
vacancies; (3) teaching load increased with a 
reduction of teachers; (4) equipment items re 
duced; (5) summer school balance applied to 
operating fund. The economies do not affect reg- 
ular emplovees or their salaries and were adopted 
as a result of a report by Dr. Loy Norrix 

®& Seattle, Wash. The school board has adopted 
a budget of $14,188,655 for the school year 
1950-51, which is an increase of $485,600 over 
1949-50. The largest item is $180,541 for in- 
structional expenses. Operating expenses will cost 
$169,977 

& Pueblo, Colo. Taxpaying electors of Pueblo 
city school district No. 60 have approved, by 
a 3035 to 442 vote, a $4,688,000 bond issue. Bids 
for the entire issue will be received November 1, 
and sale is being handled by Hutchinson & Co., 
Pueblo, holders of a proceedings contract with 
the district 

Proposition submitted to the electors set a 
4 per cent interest rate as the maximum 

Funds from the bonds will be used to build 
two junior high school buildings, three ele- 
mentary buildings, two combination gymnasium- 
auditorium units, high school cafeteria and band 
room, and additions to two elementary buildings, 
according to Supt. Ernest M. Hanson 
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Nowhere is protection more vital than 





in the school buses that are entrusted 
with the lives of your children every 
day of the school year. And the Superior Pioneer — 
widely recognized as the world's safest school bus — 
is scientifically engineered to provide maximum pro- 
tection at every point. Feature after feature presents 
unequalled fortress-like strength. Safety is also 
increased by advantages that help the driver—greater 
visibility, more adjustable form-fitting driver's seat, 
and more conveniently located controls. 

Ask your Superior distributor for a demonstration 
without obligation, so you can actually see the many 
safety features and compare the Pioneer with any other 
make of school bus. Like thousands of conscientious 


FOR SAFETY FIRST LOOK TO 


* 






SPORTS PHOTO: OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
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Superior protection where it counts... 


f:) JOE PALOOKA SAYS- 


school officials across the nation, you'll quickly decide 
that only the safest school bus —the Superior Pioneer 
—jis good enough to protect your “priceless cargo.”’ 


cy “School bus safety rules are about the 
same as those for winning a fight.’ 


? 


Ham Fisher, creator of America's No. 1 comic strip hero, 
has cooperated in providing an attention-compelling poster 
for your bulletin boards and a handy comic booklet for distri- 
bution to your pupils. Joe Palooka’s valuable tips make boys 
and girls feel that it's smart to observe school bus sofety rules. 
Send for these free aids to safety education now] 


Please send the following quantities: 
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Mail to SUPERIOR COACH CORPORATION, 30 Kibby Rd., Lima, Ohio 
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FLOOR-WAX 


CONTAINING A NEW COLLOIDAL SILICA ANTI-SLIP AGENT 


The hazards of slipping and falling on floors are 
greatly reduced if floors are finished with VES-COTE. 
VES-COTE contains a new anti-slip agent, colloidal 
silica, that gives excellent sole and heel traction. 

In addition, VES-COTE finishes to a high gloss; is 


Sa water-resistant and long-wearing. 


BRITEN-ALL 


A highly concentrated liquid 
cleaning compound for floors 
and woodwork. Briten-All is 
a neutral floor cleaner that 
cleans better, safer, easier—at 
lower cost. 


(g aU %e | ‘It’s important to you to have attractive floors 
L / J —and safe floors. You get both by using VES- 
COTE. Write today for detailed information. 


VESTAL ELECTRIC 


FLOOR MACHINE Fe 


Scrubs and polishes faster. 4 
Easy to operate. Safe. Excep- 
tionally quiet. 


Sturdy, per- 


fectly balanced construction. 


tees BS 


ST. LOUIS 10, MO. 


DARIEN, CONNECTICUT, APPROVES 
$2,000,000 SCHOOL BOND ISSUE 

The voters of Darien, Connecticut, on October 
4, approved a 2 million dollar bond issue, the 
proceeds to be used for construction of new 
school buildings. The new buildings are badly 
needed to meet an increased enrollment and 
overcrowding in the schools. The program calls 
for new elementary schools, an addition to the 
junior high school, and an addition to the 
senior high school. 


SCHOOL BONDS 
® The school board of Grafton, Mass., has 
awarded $600,000 in school bonds to the First 
National Bank of Boston, at a price of 101.86, 
for a 134 per cent coupon, maturing October 1, 
1951-70. 
® The school board of the Pasadena. Calif... 





school district has ‘sold $1, 000,000 in ‘school bonds, 
at a price of 102.25 for a 134 per cent coupon. 
® The Alliance County, N. C., school board 
has sold $1,000,000 in school bonds to the Equit- 
able Securities Corporation, at a net interest cost 
of 1.94671 per cent, for a combination of 2s, 
134s, and 2s. 

® The school board of the North Hunterdon 
Regional High School District of New Jersey has 
sold to a Newark bank $700,000 in school bonds, 
maturing July 1, 1952-75, with a bid of 100.09 
for a 15@ per cent coupon. 

® The school board at Barrington, R. I., has 
sold $1,000,000 in school bonds, maturing 1951-70, 
to New York bankers, at 100.2365 for a 1% per 
cent coupon. 

® The Central High School District board at 
Hempstead, N. Y., has sold $595,000 in school 
bonds, due 1951-65, to bankers, at 100.358 for a 
1.80 per cent coupon. 
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® Rapid City, S. Dak. The school board has 
sold $300,000 worth of school bonds to a 
Chicago bank, at a net interest rate of 1.52664, 
The proceeds of the bonds will be used for new 
school construction. 

> Milwaukee, Wis. The building committee of 
the board of school directors has proposed a 
referendum on a $9,000,000 bond issue next 
spring. The proceeds of the bonds will be used 
to finance the board’s five-year building program, 
® New Orleans, La. The Orleans parish school 
board has approved a $25,000,000 school bond 
issue. The board also approved a $12,000,000 
budget for the year 1950-51. 


CITY GOVERNMENT FINANCES 


During the the year 1949, according to a re- 
port of the U. S. Department of Commerce, the 
nation’s 397 largest cities spent 4507 million dol- 
lars for all purposes. Of this amount, 3098.9 
million dollars was spent for operation, and 270 
million dollars for debt retirement. A total of 
642,288 million dollars was spent for schools. 
This amounted to 20.7 per cent of the total 
operating expenditures. 

The general revenue of the 397 cities rose from 
3753 million dollars in 1948 to 4037 million 


dollars in 1949, or 7.5 per cent. 


A TWELVE-YEAR PROGRAM SET AT 
FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 


The Bureau of Field Studies of the University 
of Minnesota has completed a school building 
survey of Independent School District 21, at 
Fergus Falls. The report which contains 195 
pages has been prepared for distribution to the 
parents, the citizens, and members of the board 
of education. 

The survey, which was exhaustive, included a 
study of the school buildings, overcrowding of 
schools, school population and enrollment, and 
projected classrooms to meet the predicted en- 
rollment. 

The recommendations call for a proposed 12- 
year program for school building construction, to 
involve the construction of a new senior high 
school, conversion of the Washington School into 
a junior high school, enlargement and moderniza- 
tion of three elementary schools, two new ele- 
mentary schools, and the selection of a site for 
a new senior high school building. The recom- 
mended plant program, which is estimated to cost 
$2,200,000, is intended to meet the enrollment 
increases in the way of additional classrooms and 
other facilities. 


PROGRESS BEING MADE IN 
NOKOMIS, ILLINOIS 

In reporting on the special activities of the 
public schools of Nokomis, Ill., Supt. E. A. Yund 
points out that the main purpose of the schools 
has been to create interest and a learning situa- 
tion for the youth of the town. With the coming 
of television and the operation of school movie 
theaters, it has been necessary to evolve a plan 
for drawing children to the schools. An effort 
is being made to encourage the rural communi- 
ties in the offerings of the schools and their pro- 
gram. 

A beginning has been made in socialized teach- 
ing. It has been possible to utilize time for 
teaching formerly lost with the changing of 
classes and resultant confusion. 

An effort has been directed toward a less rigid 
time pattern for the school program. Boys and 
girls are being taught by reasoning and thinking 
rather than by rote process. Careful timing by 
the teacher will make for a balanced program. 

An attempt is being made to offer new, worth- 
while courses to meet the changing situations of 
these times. In the fall of the current year peti- 
tions were received from two rural districts to 
become a part of the city district. The school 
authorities believe that this is the direct result of 
the offerings in music appreciation, chorus and 
band work, the special visual-aid program, and 
other special activities not offered in other 
districts. 
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OAKLAND SALARY SCHEDULE 


The board of education of Oakland, Calif., 
on June 13, 1950, adopted a revised teachers’ 
salary schedule for the year 1951. It is a 
unit schedule, and raises the maximum by $300, 
from $4,740 to $5,040. 

The beginning salary for teachers with four 
vears’ training is $2,940, with annual increments 
of $140, going to $4,480 in 12 years. Teachers 
with five years’ preparation begin at $3,080, and 
go to $4,760 in 13 years. Those with six years’ 
preparation, including the M.A. degree, go from 
$3,220 to $5,040 in 14 years. 

The principals’ schedule has been increased 
on the initial step, from $4,440 to $4,800, and 
the maximum from $7,800 to $8,200. It includes 
six classifications based on the size of the school, 
experience, and education. Elementary schools, 
junior and senior high schools, are placed in the 
schedule according to the size of school with 
no distinction because of division levels. 

\ssistants in instruction, consultants, super- 
visors, and directors are included in the princi- 
pals’ schedule, and are classified according to 
experience, education, and responsibilities. 

The classifications were prepared by a special 
committee, working under the direction of Selmer 
H. Berg, superintendent of the Oakland schools 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 
® Arkansas City, Kans. Teachers and other 
school employees have been given a_ cost-of- 
living adjustment, retroactive to September 1, 
under a sliding scale based on the bureau of 
labor statistics index. The increases amount to 
about $50 a year for male teachers, and $33 to 
$34 annually for women teachers. 
> New York, N. Y. Supt. William Jansen has 
issued a statement, proposing a pay rise for 
members of the teaching staff. He did not, how 
ever, commit himself to the teachers’ demand for 
an immediate $600 annual rise, less the $150 
and $250 increases which went into effect July 1. 
> Easton, Conn. The school board has ap- 
proved a new salary plan, prepared by Irving 
A. Sartorius, a member. All teachers’ salaries 
will be computed from a base, established from 
year to year as the prevailing salary for a 
current graduate of a teacher’s college. Effective 
September, 1951, salaries of teachers will be figured 
from a base of $2,400, paid a current graduate, 
a base of $2,600 for a teacher holding a master’s 
degree, and a base of $2,800 for a teacher holding 
a doctor’s degree. Raises in pay will be figured 
on a percentage of the base rather than a flat, 
Stipulated amount. The total increase over a 
period of 17 years will be 75 per cent of the 
established base. The maximum salary for a 
bachelor’s degree is $4,200, for a master’s degree 
$4,550, and for a doctor’s degree $4,900. In the 
past, the teachers had been given flat increases of 
a set amount without regard to their beginning 
salary 
> Bartlesville, Okla. The school board has 
adopted a new salary schedule for 1951, calling 
lor substantial increases to offset the high cost 
of living. Teachers whose salaries are $3,000 or 
less will receive increases of $150 per year. Teach- 
ers and principals whose salaries are over $3,000 
will be given increases of $100 per year. 
> Teachers and other employees of Albuquer- 
que, N. Mex., public schools have been granted 
a cost of living bonus amounting to $240 for 
the 1950-51 school year. The total involves an 
expenditure of a quarter of a million dollars 
The increase was approved by the board at the 
August meeting, 


SPECIAL STUDIES 


> Montpelier, Idaho. Courses in agriculture 


have been reinstated in the high school, under 
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to know about floor 


treatments, building maintenance, sanitation, custodial training. MODERN MAINTE- 
NANCE, Hillyard’s new catalog, contains a gold-mine of practical guidance, 

latest information available, in the field of ceiling to floor maintenance. This book 
was designed to HELP YOU plan a low-cost maintenance program—to keep 

your buildings in “better than ever” condition at all times. Destined to become a 
“bible” of the industry ... MODERN MAINTENANCE by HILLYARD will 


prove to be a profitable reference. 


Contains “how-to” guidance on every phase of building maintenance, 
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floor treatment, sanitation 
.. how to save $0% on cleaning 
«+ how to reduce slipping acci- and scraping. 

dents in your building 
++show to select proper ma- 
chines, equipment, to speed 
articular jobs. f 
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.. how to remove paint and var- 
costs nish without tedious sanding 


.- how to refinish a gym for non- 


-how to protect your invest- 
ment in expensive floor instal- 


St. Joseph, 





.. how to treat wood floors for 
traffic safety 


..how to reline a basketball 
court 


.. how to seal terrazzo and ce- 
ment against water, dirt, traf- 
fic wear. 


Missouri 


' 

MAIL COUPON For your FREE COPY ' 

1 Dear Sirs: Please send me a copy of Hillyard’s new cata- 4 
blog, “Modern Maintenance”, just off the press. I under- § 
: stand there is no charge. : 
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a new program arranged by Supt. A. J. Winters 
The course will include agriculture I for freshmen, 
agriculture II for sophomores, and agriculture III 
and IV for juniors and seniors. The aim is to 
train present and prospective farmers for pro- 
ficiency in farming and will be of help to students 
planning to go on to college. 

& St. Louis, Mo. Eleven courses for persons 
engaged in retailing occupations, ranging from 
buvers’ arithmetic to human relations, are being 
offered this fall in an evening program sponsored 
bv the Retailers’ Association and the school 
board. The subjects include retail selling, business 
law, public speaking, interior decoration, credit 
and collections, merchandising and buying tech- 
niques, and selling of plastics. 

& Kuna, Idaho. New courses have been intro- 
duced in the high school this year, including 
algebra, trigonometry, debating, world history, 








and chemistry. A new music setup has been pro- 
vided, with instruction in band, as well as other 
music and chorus work. 

® Cedar Rapids, Iowa. A new system has been 
adopted in the high school, allowing commercial 
students to do clerical work for grade principals. 
The plan aids in training students and gives 
clerical assistance to principals. Students are 
paid an hourly wage of 45 cents and are super- 
vised by the commercial instructor. 

®& Osborn, Mo. New elective subjects in the 
high school this year include biology, health, 
business arithmetic, dramatics, and geography. 
®& The Clark County board of education at Las 
Vegas, Nev., has established a class for handi- 
capped children of the county. A survey of 
children was conducted in recent months to de- 
termine the number of children who might be 
benefited 
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Now’s the time to prepare for cold 
weather! Cut your power costs .. 

modernization saves up to 10% on 
your fuel and maintenance bills. 
Let skilled Todd specialists engi- 
neer your boiler plant for maxi- 
mum economy — either by modern- 
izing obsolete equipment or provid- 
ing a new and efficient installation. 


Oil Burners 
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PERSONAL 
ne NEWS 


> Harotp H. Ersrrnc, PH.D., newly elected superin- 
tendent of Canton, Ohio, public schools, received his 
doctor of philosophy degree from Ohio State University 
on September 1, 1950. Dr. Ejibling, former assistant su- 
perintendent of Akron, Ohio, succeeds Harold S. Vincent 
who served Canton for three years and is now superin- 
tendent of schools at Milwaukee, Wis. An Ohio man, Dr 
Eibling has been an educator for 24 years. 

> Supt. Kian Evans, of Platte City, Mo., has been 
re-elected for a two-year term. 

® Roy ScHaus, Jr., has assumed his duties as super- 
intendent of schools at Pinedale, Wyo., where he succeeds 
V. F. Guffey. 

> J. E. Suir, of Buffalo Center, Iowa, has succeeded 
K. T. Spencer as superintendent at Grettinger. 

® The board of education of the city and county of 
San Francisco has presented a new contract to SUPT 
Hersert C. Criisu, which provides that he shall serve as 
county and district superintendent for a period of four 
years, beginning July 1, 1950, to and including June, 
1954. 

®& Writim R. MciIntosH, of Decatur, Ill., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Rockford, to succeed 
Parmer L. Ewing. 

® Joun R. Smit has been named acting superints »de=t 
of schools at Highland Park, Mich., to succeed £1. 
Shibler. 

® Myron Becker is the new superintendent of schou's 
at Leland, Mich. 

® The American Association of School Administrators 
has honored AssIstANT Supt. Jounw H. Fiscuer, of Bal- 
timore, Md., by awarding him the S. D. Shankland 
Memorial scholarship for graduate study in school ad- 
ministration. The selection was made from a list of 
prominent candidates nominated by college and university 
deans of education. 

®> Supt. Pump H. Fark, of Madison, Wis., has been 
re-elected for a three-year term to extend to July 1, 
1953. 

> Water R. Bruce, of Washburn, Wis., has accepted 
the superintendency at Oconto. 

®& Wittiam LupLow, a teacher at the Lane Technical 
High School, Chicago, Ill., has been appointed assistant 
superintendent of schools for the Cook County, IIl., 
schools. He will work in communities outside the city of 
Chicago. 

® I. T. WartHMan has succeeded C. C. Roberson as 
superintendent of schools at Ada, Ohio. The latter has 
accepted the superintendency at Maumee 

®& Dr. Lee J. Wrisorn, formerly director of instruction 
for the schools of Austin, Tex., has been appointed 
Assistant State Commissioner of Education. Dr. Wilborn 
who holds a doctorate in education from the State Uni 
versity, has served since 1933 as teacher, principal, and 
director of instruction in the Austin schools. 

® Rosert Barnes, of Waterloo, Iowa, has accepted th« 
superintendency of the Hayes Consolidated School at 
Hayes. He succeeds Ed Wixon who has resigned 


MR. OBERHOLTZER PROPOSED 


Kenneth Oberholtzer, superintendent of 
Denver, Colo., has been proposed for the presidency of 
the American Association of School Administrators. Mr 
Oberholtzer is wholeheartedly endorsed by the Colorado 
school administrators’ group. 

Mr. Oberholtzer’s record of achievement as superinten- 
dent of schools in cities of Texas and California, as well 
as in Denver, makes him the logical candidate this year 
in the opinion of the Colorado superintendents. In _ the 
three years he has been in Denver, he has been respon- 
sible for a $21,000,000 bond issue, increases in all salary 
schedules, a masterly job in public relations, and improve- 
ments in the instructional program of the schools 


NEWS OF SCHOOL BOARD OFFICIALS 
®& Dr. G. J. Morrett has been elected to a sixth term 
as president of the board of education at Green Bay, Wis 
Other officers elected were Mrs. J. H. SHAUGHNESSY, 
vice-president, and Miss Mitprep T. JORGENSON, secretary. 
® Eric E. Smitnu has been elected president of the 
board at Russell, Kans. 

® M. D. CuaseE has been elected president of the board 
at Parsons, Kans. Dr. R. W. Urte was elected vice- 
president, and WALTER CRrAWForD, treasurer 

®& G. E. MOHNKERN has been elected president of the 
board at Oil City, Pa. Herarp A. Best is the new 
member of the board 

® Wittiam L. Kine has been elected president of the 
board at Hutchinson, Kans 

® CHartes R. NELson has been elected assistant super- 
intendent in charge of elementary schools at Houston, 
Tex 


schools at 
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® The school board of Caldwell, Kans., has reorganized 
with E. F. Grover as president, and J. C. Jayrog as 
vice-president. B. H. Tomas is serving as treasurer, jp 
place of Margaret Overall, who resigned. 

® E. E. Jacoss has been elected president of the board 
at Eureka, Kans. 

® The school board at Bay City, Tex., elected W. 0, 
SALTER as president. R. E. Granam and H. J. 
MCALLISTER are new members of the board. 
® Dwicut M. Dick has been elected president of the 
board at Ferndale, Pa. Witt1am G. ASHMAN was named 
secretary, and Ortn C. NAYGLE, treasurer. 

® NorMAn KEETH has been elected superintendent of 
buildings and grounds at Fort Scott, Kans. 

® Roy Harpin has been elected president of the board 
at Pittsburg, Kans. 

> New officers elected by the school board of Lebanon, 
Pa., are Lee I. Cartey, secretary, and JoHn S. Mutt. 
treasurer. 

® Georce A. SLoTHOWER has been elected president of 
the school board at Wellington, Kans. 

® The school board at Galena Park, Tex., has created 
the position of school business manager. The salary for 
the new official will not exceed $5,760 per year. 

®& J. G. Lupram, a former secretary of the board at 
Lincoln, Neb., died suddenly after a short illness. 

® Vircit O. McCorttum has been elected a member of 
the school board of Carlsbad, N. Mex., to succeed James 
M. Robertson, who has left to enter the armed forces. 

® Otto Hies has been elected president of the school 
board of Oakland, Calif., for the school year 1951. 
Homer Buckiey and DAvip TucKER are the new mem- 
bers of the board. 

® Eart Hartiey has succeeded Hugh F. May as a 
member of the school board at Clovis, N. Mex. He had 
been a member of the board for 15 years. 

® James CopeLanp has been elected president of the 
board at Galena, Kans. Dr. R. G. Power was elected 
vice-president, and Mrs. CaArotyn CLARK was named 
clerk. 

> C. B. CLEAVER, principal of Norwood View School, 
Norwood, Ohio, at a recent meeting in Detroit, was ap- 
pointed director of the East Central District of the De- 
partment of Elementary School Principals of the National 
Education Association. This area includes the five states 
of Ohio, Kentucky, West Virginia, Indiana, and Michigan. 
Mr. Cleaver has served as representative of the National 
DESP in Ohio, and is also President of the DESP of 


the Ohio Education Association. 


—— - 


COMING CONVENTIONS 

Nov. 3. Virginia Association of School Trus- 
tees, at Richmond. Headquarters, Hotel Rich- 
mond. Secretary, Randolph Church, Richmond. 
Attendance, 100. 

Nov. 12-14. Illinois Association of School 
Boards, at Chicago. Secretary, Robert M. Cole, 
3061, E. Monroe St., Springfield. Exhibits, Mr. 
Cole. Attendance, 1000. 

Nov. 13. Oklahoma State School Boards 
4ssociation, at Oklahoma City. Headquarters, 
Skirvin Hotel. Secretary, H. E. Wrinkle, Nor- 
man. Attendance, 250. 

Nov. 19-21. Northwest Regional Conference 
of Community Superintendents (Dept. of Rural 
Education), at Spokane, Wash. 

Nov. 24. Texas Association of School Boards, 
at San Antonio. Headquarters, Plaza Hotel. 
Secretary, Mrs. O. D. Weeks, 1606 Northwood 
Rd., Austin. Attendance, 200. 

Nov. 27-30. National Council of Chief State 
School Officers, at Washington, D. C. Headquar- 
ters, Wardman Park Hotel. Secretary, Edgar 
Fuller, 1201 16th St. N.W., Washington, D. C 
Attendance, 100. 

Dec. 6. Indiana School Boards Association, 
at Indianapolis. Headquarters, Claypool Hotel. 
Secretary, M. E. Stapley, Indiana University, 
Bloomington. Attendance, 300. 

Dec. 7-8. Washington State School Directors 
Association, at Vancouver. Headquarters, Ever- 
green Hotel. Secretary, Elmer Stanley, Olym- 
pia, Wash. Attendance, 450. 

Dec. 14-16. Ohio Education Association, at 
Columbus. Headquarters, Deshler-Wallick Hotel. 
Secretary, W. B. Bliss, 213 E. Broad St., Co- 
lumbus. Attendance, 1200. 

Dec. 27-29. Illinois Education Association, at 
Chicago. Headquarters, Sherman Hotel. Secre- 
tary, Irving Pearson, Springfield. Attendance, 800 

Dec. 27-29. Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation, at Harrisburg. Headquarters, Penn- 
Harris Hotel. Secretary, H. E. Gayman, 400 N. 
Third St., Harrisburg. Attendance, 3000. 
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@ Sce the difference... Hear the difference... before you buy any organ 
A FULL LINE at any price! CONNSONATA alone offers complete versatility in playing range 


OF TWO-MANUAL . . . from traditional church organ through dramatic theatre and sprightly 
ELECTRONIC ORGANS . PP) 


entertainment music. CONNSONATA alone offers such gorgeous tone, ranging 
: from pure flute to richest string voices. CONNSONATA alone offers four two- 
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——————— manual models, all purely electronic, priced from $1695 and upwards. 
— Investigate it NOW... ask your dealer for private + mo ; Kli- 
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for latest literature, and dealer name today. CONNSONATA, Division of 
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\S —<=$$¥ C. G. Conn Ltd., Elkhart, Indiana, Dept.1131. 
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NEW MODEL 2E, above: Two 
full 61-note manual keyboards 
and a pedal board with 18 
nores trom © to &. Ston con- 
trols and couplers similar to 
those shown on 2D, right. Has 
in-built speakers and ampli- 
fying equipment although 
auxilliary speaker units are 
available for large installa- 
tions. Single expression pedal. 
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MODEL 2C, above: Full range 
two-manual keyboard with 
32-note A.G.O. pedal board. 
Single expression pedal, ex- 
ternal speaker unit. 





NEW MODEL 2D, above: More vervatile 


more beautiful... more organ / Two 


MODEL 2A, above: The stand- 


ard of comparison; the origi- 









full 6l-note manual keyboards and 25- 
note pedal board. Full tonal range from 


nal two-manual Connsonata. 
32 cycles to top of audible limits. Ex- 


Full range, A. G. O. pedal 


. ternal sp aker unit, standard organ-type 
board, two expression pedals. 


stop controls and couplers. 








The Connsonata is a development of the Sound 
and Electronic Research Laboratories of C.G. Conn 
Ltd., world’s largest manufacturer of band and 
orchestra instruments and specialists in musical 
tone for three-quarters of a century. 
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HOT WATER 


COMPLAINTS! 


Prevent danger of OVERHEATED 
water. Use a POWERS No. 11 Tem- 
perature Regulator on water heaters. 
Fuel savings alone often pay 
their cost 3 to 5 times a year. Often | 
give 10 to 25 years reliable service. | 
Overheated water also speeds up 
lime deposits in pipes, increases 
repair bills. Powers Regulators 
pn, will 
reduce this 
trouble 


| THE POWERS REGULATOR CO. 


2743 GREENVIEW AVE., CHICAGO 14 
NEW YORK @ LOS ANGELES e TORONTO 
Offices in over 50 Cities © Established 1891 


No. 11 REGULATOR For Steam-heated Water Heaters 
| Hot Water Line Control e@ Dishwashers, Steam Tables, Cooking 
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It may be “new” but 
it represents years of 
patient effort by MUR- 
DOCK engineers. 


It gives children added 
protection in that no 
contamination of drink- 
ing water is possible 
due to back siphonage. 

Pedal (foot) 


tion discourages 
fulness. 


opera- 
play- 


It upholds 
DOCK tradition in giv- 
ing YEARS of service. 


MUR. 


“IT PAYS TO BUY 
MURDOCK.” 
The 


MURDOCK MFG. & 
SUPPLY CO 


Cincinnati 2, Ohio 








How to Educate Human Beings 

By E. A. Fitzpatrick. Cloth, xvi-174 pp., 
Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis 

This study of liberal education examines the contem- 
porary theory and practice in American colleges. In the 


$2.75. Bruce 


author’s mind, the problems of liberal education are in 
reality the problems of the true nature of man, the prob- 
lems of developing balanced and harmonious human per- 
sonality, the problems of providing the spiritual energy 
to our culture. This can be done in words once written 
by Charles Eliot by “taking the best intellectual moral 
materials existing namely, the classical literatures, 
metaphysics, and systematic theology —’’ and making 
them the substance of education. Our present systems of 
education fail largely because of their incompleteness. 

The author examines in detail contemporary problems 
of life and their relation to education; he discusses the 
error of making subjects ends in themselves as against 
their true value to the individual; he argues that no 
truly liberal education is complete without some attention 
to a gainful occupation; he argues that all colleges need 
faculties of better prepared and more effective teachers 
he describes the cultured, well-integrated person who may 
be said to be educated. In one spot he summarizes the 
aim of education as he sees it 

“The aim of a liberal or 
fact of all genuine education, 
of a human being 
is not an end 


general education, in 
is the quality of life 

Knowledge in itself, or scholarship, 
and may not only not contribute to 
an end but may even be a hindrance. There is a 
knowledge that contributes to human education, the 
education of human beings which is integrated into 
the personality and is marked by meaning, by in- 
sight, by wisdom. It makes possible a kind of life 
which conforms to what Aristotle called the rational 
enjoyment of leisure. It is a kind of life which in its 
vocation or profession is not parasitic, and even when 
it is monotonous there are qualities in the individual 
that save it from its deadening effects. It is the life 


of the cultivated human being the cultured person 
It is, in its final summary, the mastery of life in 
the dominance of man’s humanity over his animality 
of his higher over his lower nature, of the wide 
view of all the ages of those in the foremost files of 
time. 

“The first thing that must be done after we have 
clarified the objectives of the college the institu- 
tion to provide the opportunity for liberal education 
on the higher level —is to change the character of 
what passes for knowledge. The verbal formulas or 
scraps of knowledge, even if encyclopedic in extent, 
must be replaced by a genuine knowledge, shot through 
with meaning and relationships, thought through in 
orderly fashion, and integrated in the personality. 
This would be revolutionary and many teachers would 
be without jobs if it were carried out, and many 
students would find themselves outside academic walls, 
and others for the first time would realize dimly the 
meaning of the intellectual life.” 

The layman and the educator will find in the book a 
number of points of view with which he will disagree. He 
cannot fail, however, to admire the complete consistency 
of the author’s argument and the well-rounded character 
of the educational program proposed. 


Cross-Country Geography for Children 


Paul R. Hanna and Clyde F 
160 pp., $2.20. Scott, 


Kohn 


Foresman & 


Fourth grade. By 
28 maps, 142 illus., 
Co., Chicago, Ill 

This is a fourth-grade text in 
emphasizing the influence of 
human welfare. Magnificently 
pictures 


significant form 
geographic conditions on 
illustrated with 


story 


maps and 


Adventures Here and There 
A Betts Cloth, 479 pp 
American Book Co., New York 16, N. Y. 
This is the fifth reader of the Betts Basic Readers 
It consists mostly of stories of adventure in various fields 
exploration, history, folklore, animal training, 
industry and transportation, foreign lands, and American- 
ism. There is, too, a good representation of sports and 
which bring out desirable traits of 


By Emmett illus., $2.20 


science, 


Service stories 
character 

The compiler 
school 


study 


follows the practice of editors of high 
selections of literature in omitting questions and 
helps from the pupils’ books. There is, however, 








found in the book, 
vocabulary. Teachers are 
manuals for other aids 


a dictionary of words followed by a 


cumulative expected to consult 


their 


Problems in Mechanical Drawing 

Fifth edition. By A. S. Levens and A. E 
Price, $1.48. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
N. Y 

The six lettering plates and 50 problem plates in this 
introductory geared for use with French & 
Svenson and adequately fill a need long felt by users 
of French and Svenson. 


Edstrom. 
New York, 


course are 


Teacher Tenure Manual 

Prepared by Committee on Tenure and Academic Free- 
dom. Paper, 40 pp., 25 cents. National Education 
Association, Washington 6, D. C 

A summary of the legal status of teacher tenure in 
the forty-eight states. The information given is intended 
to help teachers safeguard themselves against illegal 
dismissal. 


Size of Class in 185 Public School Systems in 

Cities 30,000 to 100,000 Population 

Paper, 50 pp., $1. Bulletin No. 6, May, 1950. Published 
by the Research Division, American Association of School 
Administrators, Washington 6, D. C. 

This report indicates that in the nine-year period, from 
1940-41 to 1949-50, the median size of class in the 
elementary grades has decreased only slightly — from 31.8 
pupils to 30.0 pupils. The percentage of cities trying to 
establish smaller classes in elementary schools has grown 
from 13.6 in 1940-41 to 38.7 in 1949-50. In the senior 
high school, the median size of classes in eleven depart- 
ments has dropped from two to four pupils; in the junior 
high school, the drop has been from one to four pupils. 
In all secondary schools, the reductions have slowed up 
appreciably in the past four years 


How to Build a Better Vocabulary 

By Maxwell Nurnberg and W. T. Rhodes. Cloth, xii-388 
pp., $2.95. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

This book should be welcomed by teachers, professional 
writers, and advanced students who have need of a varied 
and modern vocabulary. The book is astonishing in its 
completeness, in the richness of its example of good 
usage drawn from the press and modern books, and in the 
variety of its tests, exercises, and clever helps for devel- 
oping mastery. The book is well suited for private study, 

(Concluded on page 92) 
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What has been done to protect your children 
in case of a SCHOOL FIRE? 


Are the children in your schools actually protected 
against the dangers of fire? Or have they just been 
lucky up to now? 


When you stop to realize that year in and year out 
there is an average of five school fires each day — 
you'll be inclined to agree that it may be luck. And 
that now’s the time to check their protection before 
that luck runs out. 


Almost all schools have efficient, periodic fire drills... 
and that is of prime importance. So is “fireproof” con- 
struction. Yet how can they be deemed adequate 
protection when interiors are often like tinder... when 
basement-ignited fire can eat its way through walls to 
break out unexpectedly or “flash” upward through 
vents and stairwells to demoralize orderly exit. 


No, by the time fire “breaks out” in a school, it may 
be too late. Here, if ever, is the place where it is abso- 
lutely imperative to control fire at its start, with auto- 
matic certainty! 


Fires that start in schools can be controlled wherever 
and whenever they start, and with automatic certainty, 
by a Grinnell Automatic Sprinkler System. Seventy 
years experience shows that practically 100% of fires 
starting in buildings protected by Grinnell Automatic 
Sprinkler Systems are extinguished before doing 
material damage. 


PLAY SAFE — PUT GRINNELL SPRINKLER HEADS ON GUARD 


Ignorance of facts regarding modern fire protection 
systems will be no excuse in the case of a tragic fire in the 
schools for which you are responsible. That is why it is so 
important to act NOW, while there is still time, in providing 
the utmost in life and property protection. Put famous 
Grinnell sprinkler heads on guard— your assurance of 
positive, automatic fire protection 24 hours a day. 

Grinnell Company, Inc., Providence, Rhode Island. 
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Bargen Staput-Movable Desks encourage 
body posture and reduce fatigue 
profits! They improve classroom discipline—make teach- 


ng easier 


to 50% of janitors sweeping time—up to 35% of 
valuable floor space They .stand up 
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(Concluded from page 90) 
for self-testing, and for developing special vocabularies. 
The teacher of English will find it an inexhaustible treas- 
ury for livening up classwork with sidelights, interesting 
anecdotes, and unusual literary bits illustrating apt use of 
words. In a few places the authors seem to be oblivious of 
the doubtful moral implications of ideas which they praise. 


Class Size in the Larger High School 

By Ellsworth Tompkins. Paper, 29 pp., 20 cents. U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 

This publication, the first of a series, offers information 
basic to a consideration of class size. It presents the 
findings of a study involving the implications of specified 
class sizes in larger secondary schools. 


Safety Through Elementary Science 

Compiled under the direction of Roscoe L. West, chair- 
man of Committee. Paper, 40 pp. 50 cents. Published by 
the National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

This bulletin has been prepared to help teachers in 
the upper elementary grades make safety an integral part 
of their science instruction. The material offers suggestions 
which teachers can expand into a complete outline to 
suit their own particular needs. The entire pamphlet is 
filled with apt illustrations to coincide with the text 
matter. 


Court Decisions on Teacher Tenure 

The 1949 report of the Committee on Tenure and 
Academic Freedom. Paper, 23 pp., 25 cents. National 
Education Assn., 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 
é, D. C. 

This annual N.E.A report on teacher tenure has been 
compiled as an aid to the individual teacher “in de- 
termining the decision he may anticipate from recourse 
to legal action’ and to indicate to those who draft tenure 
legislation “how, by obtuse and loose wording, the intent 
of legislation can be thwarted or misdirected.”’ The 24 
cases are taken from court records of 14 states 


Size of Class in Public Schools in 77 Cities 
Over 100,000 Population in 1949-50. 
Paper, 32 pp. Circular No. 4, April, 1950. Published 
by the Research Division, National Education Association 
Washington 6, D. C 
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There is a dealer near you. 
Write us requesting his name. 
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You find in Griggs’ new AIRLINER 
tubular seating a durable, fine quality 
school furniture that pleases everyone. 
Griggs products are made from the finest 
materials and machinery and are found 
in schools everywhere. 


Send for our catalog — 
“Griggs School Seat- eae 
ing.” It shows all of Stagg 
Griggs school products. 


ETT } 


| 
sa J 


Company 
Texas 








A fair and well-balanced load for every teacher is one 


of the goals of any school system which hopes to attract 
and keep good teachers. An important factor in the 


teacher load is the size of the class. 
The present report represents a statistical study of 


policy with respect to class size within the large school 
systems of the country. Considerable information is given 


relating to minimum and maximum class size, distribution 


of class size in elementary grades, median size of class, 


number of schools and policy as to class size. The report 
indicates that the percentage of cities trying to decrease 


class size in the elementary schools has grown from 20.8 
f 


in 1940 to 41.1 in 1949-50. A very small number o 


school systems is planning larger classes for 1949-50. 


Essentials of Business Arithmetic 

Third Edition. By Edward M. Kanzer & William I 
Schaaf. Cloth, 476 pp., $2.36. D. C. Heath & Co., 
Boston, Mass 


The revised text presents a one-year course in business 


arithmetic for high school students, and covers trading 


manufacturing, banking, real estate, and general business 


problems, fundamental processes, and business organization 


Self-Help General Mathematics Workbook 

By G. E. Hawkins and L. S. Walker. Paper, 80 pp., 
72 cents. Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago, Ill 

This workbook provides in thirty standardized lessons 
a complete review of the principles of mathematics, with 
frequent suggestions for self-discovery of hard spots and 


remedial exercises 


Automobile Mechanics for Vocational 

High Schools 

A Syllabus. Paper, 187 pp. Issued by the New York 
City board of education, at 110 Livingston St., Brooklyn 
2,N. Y¥ 

This Syllabus, which is the basis of the instruction 


offered in the vocational high schools of New York City, 


provides (1) occupational information; (2) a complete 
course of instruction; (3) directions for shop management 
of high school and vocational shops; (4) a course of 
instruction in safety; (5) an outline of the methods of 
instruction and the materials used, including books, visual 
aids, and standards of workmanship; (6) extensive bibliog- 
raphies and lists of tools and equipment, shop layouts 
and illustrations of special teaching devices. 





The Pupil’s Day in Court 

Paper, 15 pp. Bulletin for March, 1950. Issued by 
the Research Division of the National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

A review of court decisions in 16 states relating to 
24 cases involving public school pupils. The decisions 
ligested in the report relate to attendance, transportation, 
pl and injuries, racial discrimination, conduct and 
discipline, health measures, and textbooks. 


Plane Geometry 

By Walter W. Hart. Cloth, 382 pp., $2. D. C. Heath 
& Co., Boston, Mass. 

This text is comprehensive and rather simpler in its 
explanations of basic concepts and theorems than the 
older books in the field. Every unit is supplemented by 
challenging problems for the more able students. Mastery 
tests, practical problems taken from industry and science, 
supplementary exercises, and subject-matter tests are pro- 

ded. The final chapters introduce the student to the sim- 
plest concepts of analytic geometry and solid geometry. 


The Evaluation of Teaching: Backgrounds 

and Concepts 

By Dwight E. Beecher. Paper, 105 pp. Published by 
the Syracuse University Press, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Increases in teachers’ salaries during the postwar period 
have brought a demand for evaluation of teacher effective- 
ness in several states and cities. This report constitutes 
a comprehensive review of the literature on teacher evalua- 
tion and includes a statement of guiding concepts in the 
final chapter, which should prove most helpful to ad- 
ministrators and teachers. Dr. Beecher has had consider- 
able experience in the New York State Department of 
Education where his responsibility has been to help im- 
ylement the New York salary law 


When Children Go to Kindergarten 

Compiled by Harold E. Moore. Published by the public 
schools of Kansas City, Mo 

A helpful pamphlet for the parent of the child just 
entering the kindergarten. It offers suggestions on en- 
trance requirements, attendance, time of sessions, the 
school program, health and safety, and co-operation be- 
tween home and school. 
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miss‘! ““& 
Washroom a 
Methods? ™ 


Electric 


HAND & HAIR DRYERS 


GIVE YOU 


... Provide Quick Hair Drying 
Service in Showers and 


Swimming Pools 


Save Towel and 
Maintenance Costs! 


Modern washrooms and showers today are 
equipped with faster-drying Sani-Dri that 
drys hands, face or hair with a stream of 
hot air. No buying or stocking of towels 
as no unsanitary litter or waste con- 
tainers . . . no fire hazard . . . no paper- 
clogged soil pipes . . . no servicing of 
empty towel cabinets. Instead, Sani-Dri 
provides cleaner, more sanitary washrooms 
with automatic 24-hour drying service. 
You save up to 85% of Washroom Costs! 


ONLY SANI-DRI GIVES YOU 
ALL THESE NEW FEATURES! 

1. Instant-starting, heavy duty switch with 
extra “Safety Load Factor.” 

2. New, faster-drying heating element. 


3. New, smaller, oval nozzle produces more 
concentrated, faster-drying air stream. 


4. Life-sealed Ball Bearing motor. Saves 
maintenance . . . requires no oiling. 


5. Simplified timing device eliminates com- 
plicated gearing. 


GUARANTEE: Sani-Driers 
are engineered and built by 
a 54-year old company that 
stands back of its products. 
They have carried the Under- 
writer's Seal of Approval for 
Over 18 Years! 


Write for Free Literature! 


* 


Distributors in Principal Cities 


“Dependable Since 1897" 
3110 Commonwealth Avenue 
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THE FORECASTING PROBLEM 
IN SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


(Concluded from page 29) 


You must consider the migrations into 
and out of your individual community. Con- 
sider especially new housing developments. 
Transfers to and from private and church 
schools must be considered. These adjust- 
ments because of local conditions, and 
possibly others, may be very substantial 
and cannot be neglected. 


Applying the Estimates 

After you settle on a table of children 
by grades by school years, you can then 
divide the number in each cell by the 
maximum number of children you are will- 
ing to have in a single room, rounding the 
quotient up each time for any remainder. 
This will produce a table of the number 
of rooms required for each grade each 
year. I like to prepare three such tables 
showing the requirements with liberal space 
allowance, with moderate crowding, and 
with the maximum crowding that could be 
tolerated. When you compare the total 
rooms required with the existing rooms 
in your school system, you obtain the 
number of new rooms which must be pro- 
vided to meet the demand. 

Then you must decide whether the char- 
acter of your community is such that these 
rooms should be provided by permanent 
construction, or whether some of the rooms 
must be provided on some temporary basis 
to avoid being overbuilt after the peak has 
passed. It may be necessary to consider 
double sessions. The problem is very dif- 
ferent in a rapidly growing young com- 
munity from that in a fully built-up 
mature community. 

After this decision has been made, you 
can obtain from the school architect an 
estimate of the cost of the rooms required. 
Make sure that your figures include not 
only the cost of land and building, but 
also suitable allowances for architect fees 
including supervision of construction, 
drives, walks, landscaping and school and 
playground equipment. Consider also the 
cost of any additional space which must 
be provided for gymnasiums and audi- 
toriums. 


The Financial Problem 

The next step is to investigate where 
the money can be obtained. You will want 
to set down the outstanding indebtedness 
of your school district and a schedule of 
repayments which will show the indebted- 
ness outstanding each year in the future. 
You must estimate the maximum amount 
of debt which your school district can 
incur, especially where there is a legal limit. 


When you compare the outstanding in 
debtedness each year with the estimated 
maximum amount of debt that can be 


incurred at that time, you can obtain the 
amount of money normally available year 
by year. The amount normally available 
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should be compared with the amount 
needed, making sure the money will be 
available at the time you must let con- 
struction contracts. Your problenr is very 
simple if you have a margin of money 
available, but in many cases you will find 
that you will need more than is available 
under the normal debt limit. It becomes a 
real financial problem to figure out what 
can be done in such circumstances. 

In my own district I recommended and 
the voters approved inserting in our cur- 
rent budget as a special item of capital 
outlay an amount to be used to reduce the 
bond issue required for the next building, 
I recommended more recently that the 
bond indebtedness about:to be submitted 
to the voters in connection with this school 
be incurred for a relatively short term, per- 
haps for five or at most ten years. The 
rapid repayment of these ‘serial bonds 
would restore “borrowing power” fast 
enough to enable us, perhaps with the help 
of further special items for capital outlay 
in annual budgets, to proceed with further 
expansion when needed. 

A school district should keep its finances 
in a healthy condition because the need to 
provide more school facilities will increase. 
It can do this by increasing its current tax 
revenue, by building surplus and staying 
on a cash basis as far as possible, and by 
avoiding too much long term debt. In this 
way it can avoid the loss of freedom of 
action which comes when individuals, com- 
panies, or governments get too far into 
debt. 


DEERFIELD SCHOOL 


(Concluded from page 46) 


1948, through August, 1949, when the building 
boom reached its first peak.) Savings made 
possible in the basic design permitted the 
inclusion of a few desirable extras — lime- 
stone and blue slate trim, planting boxes, and 
unit ventilators — plus fire-resistant steel roof 
joists and gypsum roof decking. Substantial 
materials, picked for easy maintenance, were 
used throughout. 

Although Deerfield’s primary school is only 
one year old, many of its basic features are 
appearing on drafting boards across the coun- 
try, reinforcing its claim to becoming a proto- 
type for schools to come 


+ 


® Lincoln, Neb. The school board has approved 
a program of voluntary intramural activities for 
boys and girls in the junior high schools. The 
plan provides a varied program of physical 
activities after school and during the noon hour. 
\ large variety of intramural sports for fall, 
winter, and spring will be available. 

®& Houston, Tex. The school board has proposed 
the creation of the position of deputy superin- 
tendent, who will act as assistant to Supt. W. E. 
Moreland, and will handle personnel and adminis- 
trative details. The superintendent is to have more 
time for work on the educational program and in 
public affairs. 

®& Western, Neb. The school board has approved 
a new student accident insurance plan, which re- 
quires parents to pay a minimum premium of 
50 cents per year per child 
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Ameucth — 
folding 


NEW 
IMPROVED 
DESIGN! 


BEST FOR EVERY FOLDING CHAIR PURPOSE! 





e DURABLE—strong steel frame, reinforced 
e@ SAFE—no tipping, pinching, snagging hazards 
e COMFORTABLE—extra-wide, extra-deep seats and backs 
e CONVENIENT—fold quietly, quickly, compactly 
e RUBBER SHOES—long-life, replaceable 
e THREE SEAT STYLES—formed steel; formed plywood; 
imitation-leather upholstered 
OVER EIGHT MILLION IN USE! 


Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
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SANITARY DRINKING FOUNTAINS 


50 YEARS 
of 


DRINKING 
FOUNTAIN 
SERVICE 





Let us send you data on Rundle-Spence line 
of Drinking Fountains 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 


445 No. Fourth St. Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
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SKIL 
Belt iam. <a! 
Sanders 


Make Desk-Tops Good as New 
in one fast, easy operation 


Cut the time-costs of refinishing desks, cabinets, 
tables and other school-room furniture—with SKIL Belt 
Sanders. You get fully sanded, smooth surfaces, ready for 
stain and varnish, with no hand sanding. Your regular 
maintenance men—or even inexperienced helpers—will 
do fast, expert work with SKIL Belt Sanders. 600 foot 
per minute belt speeds; quick, positive belt tension ad- 
justments and easy belt changing provide easiest opera- 
tion. Ask your SKIL Distributor for a demonstration today. 

SKIL Products are made only by  ( | fools} 


SKILSAW, INC. 

5033 Elston Ave., Chicago 30, Ill. 
Factory Branches in Principal Cities 
in Caneda: SKILTOOLS, LTD, 

66 Portiand St., Toronto, Ont. 
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The First Five Minutes. More can be done 
in the first five minutes after a FIRE 
starts than in the following five hours. 
Stop FIRE ...in the first five minutes 
... with GLoBE Automatic Sprinklers. 


GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 
NEW YORK...CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearly all principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 
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Security 


This unique Master 
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key-cutting machines. 
Duplicates available 
only from Dudley. 





WRITE FOR CATALOG FOLDER 


DUDLEY LOCK 





CORPORATION 


570 West Monroe Street, Dept. 1112, Chicago 6, Ill. 





MODERNIZATION OF SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS 


(Concluded from page 41) 


instructional equipment, bookcases, filing cabi- 
nets. Wardrobes generally are remodeled and 
refinished. Light colored chalkboards are set 
up in place of blackboards. 

10. New furniture throughout, blond finish, 
movable type for classroom seating is bought. 

11. Acoustical treatment is provided for 
corridors, lunchrooms, and special care rooms 
where sound is annoying. This may not be 
required elsewhere to the extent that it is in 
the congested schools of New York City. 

12. Painting throughout using our standard 
functional colors and our standard practices. 


Modernization Program Satisfactory 

In New York City we are well satisfied 
and proud of the modernization jobs we have 
already done. We have proved that these proj- 
ects need not be a compromise of educational 
programs, facilities, community service. 

It is surprising what may be done with 
existing sound structures by intelligent plan- 
ning. Make no mistake about the time re- 
quired to study, plan, and specify this work. 
The architectural profession recognizes this 
for their fees for alteration work are practi- 
cally double those for planning new con- 
struction. 

As proof of the satisfaction we have found 
in modernization, we have completed, or have 
under contract at the end of this year, 35 
school-building modernization projects, at a 
total cost of nearly 8 million dollars. 

The cost of “comprehensive modernization” 
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of our elementary school buildings averages 
$360 per pupil, whereas the cost per pupil 
of new elementary school buildings is approxi- 
mately $1,200 per pupil. 

“Comprehensive Modernization” 
well and pays well. 


Serves 


WORD FROM WASHINGTON 

(Concluded from page 51) 
with ways and means of improving participa- 
tion in governmental and civic affairs in the 
area of the social studies (American History 
and Current Problems) and at the high school 
level. However, staff members are laying plans 
to extend this work to teachers active in other 
fields — probably next in the areas of English 
and science. 

The first phase of the undertaking consisted 
of holding “pilot trials” in public high schools 
in eight cities, namely, Bronxville, Manhasset 
(Long Island), Pearl River, and Yonkers 
New York; Elizabeth and South Orange- 
Maplewood in New Jersey; Steelton, Penn- 
sylvania; and Westport, Connecticut, to find 
out what instructional materials and laboratory 
procedures are best suited for pupils in dif- 
ferent types of communities. Dr. William S. 
Vincent, the program’s executive officer, re- 
ports that successful aspects of these trials 
will later be introduced to junior high schools, 
elementary schools and possibly post high 
schools and that the resources of the project, 
including materials and tests, will eventually 
be made generally available. 

Three major types of resources for improv- 
ing citizenship education have thus far been 
developed. The first consists of more than 
20 laboratory practices — actual firsthand ex- 
periences of pupils in the eight pilot cities 
which relate to such subjects as the forming 
of pressure groups, the budget of power for 
student government, surveys of group influence 
in the community, and community elections 

Materials on current issues comprise the 
second category. More than a dozen basic 
issues in the nation and the world today 
have been identified and organized according 
to their importance and how they relate to 
one another. These consist of books, pam- 
phlets, magazine articles, films, and film 
strips — all catalogued and available in the 
project’s office. Historical materials —a col- 
lection of writings for pupils covering the 
fundamental principles of liberty constitute 
the third group of resources. 

Superintendents of schools, principals, and 
high school social studies teachers from 66 
American cities and towns from coast to coast 
attended a conference in August of this 
year to consider how to adapt these resources 
for use in their own classrooms and com- 
munities and to test the procedures on a 
wider scale. The superintendents and principals 
gave their attention to working out detailed 
organizational plans between the project and 
their local school districts while each teacher 
present devised a program based on the 
project’s resources to be put to use in at least 
one of his own classes at the start of the 
fall term. 

To work out methods to improve the pre- 
service training of teachers so they will be 
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@ Many Other Models 

@ Used Professionally for 35 Years 

@ Laymen Instructions Furnished 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET 


GREEN TEST CABINET CO. 


6323 OLIVE ST. LOUIS 5, MO. 


All-weather playgrounds now possible for every school 
at less than $1.00 per square yard. . . . Improve the 
health and phy. ed. program with an outdoor gym 
nasium of smooth, dry, resilient NATURAL ROCK 


ASPHALT. Your surfacing costs can be cut in half. 
CONSULTING SERVICE. Program planning, with the aid 


of school employees. Efficient space utilization for 
health and physical education activities. 

©. R. BARKDOLL, EDUCATIONAL CONSULTANT 
Downers Grove IIlinois 





better prepared to give citizenship instruction 
eight state teachers colleges have affiliated with 
the National Citizenship Education Project. 

A special committee of the faculty has 
been organized in each collaborating college 
and the various chairmen are spending from 
eight weeks to a full semester with the project 
at Teachers College where they are planning 
citizenship training programs for their own 
institutions that can be put into effect in 
February, 1951. 

The granting of $21,400 to the University 
of Nebraska to develop better citizenship 
programs in rural high schools is still another 
CEP enterprise. 


Holidays as Tools for Citizenship 


Another technique available to schools for 
making the principles of American democracy 
a living reality to their pupils is dramatizing 
the significance of major patriotic holidays like 
Thanksgiving Day, Washington’s Birthday, 
Memorial Day, Independence Day, and Labor 
Day, and using these celebrations as vehicles 
for developing a deeper appreciation of basic 
American ideals and a more active, personal 
citizenship, 
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GEORGE REINHARD PASSES 

George F. Reinhard, of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
formerly connected with the Oliver Machinery 
Company and the old Grand Rapids Hand Screw 
Company, and later the owner and manager of 
the Standard School Fixture Company, died at 
his home after a prolonged illness on Tuesday, 
September 12. 

For the past 25 years Mr. Reinhard has been 
giving an expert professional service to the school 
administrators in Michigan on the matter of 
complete shop equipment layouts. For many years 
he was the Michigan representative for the 
Leonard Peterson Co., Inc., manufacturers of 
laboratory equipment; Universal Bleacher Co., 
and Sisco, Inc., manufacturers of steel desk tops 


GRIGGS ISSUES SCHOOL SEATING 
CATALOG 
The Griggs Equipment Company has issued a 


new catalog of the improved Griggs school seat 
ing. The booklet includes information on sizes 


Urigdés j 


SCHOOL SBATING 


Chita EQUIPMENT COMPANY 





for various classrooms and illustrations of chairs 
and tables in the “Airliner” and “Pioneer” Series 
A copy of the booklet is available by writing to 
the Griggs Equipment Co., at Belton, Tex 
For brief reference use ASBJ—O1101. 


NEW TEACHING AIDS CATALOG 

A new 24-page Teaching Aids Catalog has been 
announced by the School Service Department of 
the Westinghouse Electric Corporation. The catalog 
describes 80 free and inexpensive charts, posters, 
booklets, and other audio-visual materials avail 
able to junior and senior high school teachers 

The teaching aids cover atomic energy, jet 
propulsion, electricity, radio, television, nutrition, 
laundering, lighting, electric motors, and 
studies. 

Teachers may obtain copies by writing to the 
School Service Department, Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation, 306 Fourth Ave., Box 1017, Pitts- 
burgh 30, Pa. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—O1102. 


social 


NEW NUCLEAR PHYSICS CHARTS 

A new, revised set of six nuclear physics 
charts has just been announced by the School 
Service Department of the Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation. 

The charts and a booklet illustrate the most 
important areas of nuclear physics and explain 
how atomic energy is created, measured, and put 
to useful work. The charts, wall 
mounting, measure 25 by 37 are printed 


in two colors on heavy booklet offers 


suitable for 
inches, 
stock The 
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information on topics discussed in the charts. 
The charts and booklet sell for $1. 

Complete information may be obtained from 
School Service, Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 
306 Fourth Ave., P. O. Box 1017, Pittsburgh 
30, Pa. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—01103. 


NEW CYLINDER LOCK FOR FENESTRA 
METAL DOORS 

A new cylinder lock has been announced by 

Steel 


the Detroit Products Company, to be 
used on Fenestra hol- 
low metal doors. The 
lock which has been 
recommended for 
schools and_ educa- 
tional institutions, 
can be operated from 
the inside at all times, 
but it is a pickproof 
lock and cannot be 
opened from the out- 
side when the guard 
bolt is closed. Fenes- 
tra doors equipped 
with this cylinder 


lock, come complete 
with frames, making 
installations quick, 


easy, and economical 
Complete informa- 
tion is available by 
writing to the De- 
3107 Griffin St., Detroit 





troit Steel Products Co., 
11, Mich 
For brief reference use ASBJ—01104. 


UNDERWOOD SILENT ELECTRIC 
TYPEWRITER 

The Underwood Corporation has announced a 
new silent, electric typewriter, which is com- 
pletely inaudible only a short distance from the 
machine 

The typewriter uses new findings of acoustical 
engineers and achieves results in part by re- 
ducing the noise made by the metal type charac- 





New Underwood Silent Electric 
Typewriter. 


ters striking the paper, and in part by the 
enclosed housing which captures and deadens the 
sound. All typing operations on the machine are 
performed on the keyboard, with the exception 
of the insertion and removal of paper. All keys 
are actuated by electricity, and the soundproof 
case is easily opened by the 
key 

For complete information write to the Under- 
wood Corporation, One Park Ave., New York 
16, N. Y 

For brief reference use ASBJ—01105. 


touch of a single 
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SPENCER DRY MOP CLEANER 
ATTACHMENT 
A new dry mop cleaner attachment for use 
with Spencer portable vacuum c‘eaners, as well 
as with the Spencer built-in vacuum cleaning 
systems is now available. The new attachment 
affords an effective way of cleaning dry mops 
and eliminates the necessity of insanitary shaking 





nS ec nt 


New Spencer Portable Vacuum Cleaner. 


out of mops. It can be attached in a moment 
to either the portable machines by simple in- 
sertion into the inlet valve, or to built-in sys- 
tems by insertion into the inlet valve in the wall. 
The mop is cleaned by passing it back and 
forth across the flat-slotted plate forming the 
top of the attachment. The attachment is com- 
pact, measuring only 2'% in. in diameter and 
8 in. in length 

A bulletin describing the attachment 
able by request to the Spencer 
Hartford 6, Conn. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—01106. 


is avail- 
Turbine Co,, 


NEW AO SPENCER 35MM. 

PHOTOMICROGRAPHIC CAMERAS 

A new series of AO Spencer 35mm. photo- 
micrographic cameras has been announced by the 
American Optical Company, Instrument Division, 
Buffalo, N. Y 

Designed to replace a line of 
cameras, these new 
vanced and 


discontinued 
instruments offer many ad- 
desirable features. Sturdily con- 





Spencer Micrographic Camera. 


structed, simple to operate, they are designed and 
priced to meet laboratory and clinical needs. 
The AO Spencer cameras have a revolving body 


feature which permits rotation of the camera 
backs and eliminates the need for a microscope 
with a circular revolving stage; a light-tight 
adapter permitting the photographer to swing 


the camera over or away from the microscope; 
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stop on the camera arm 
a tele- 


cross- 


, fine adjustment eC 
which assures precise repeat positioning ; 
scopic focusing eyepiece equipped with 
hair reticule, and other features. 

Three models are available; the camera is 
interchangeable with the 4x5 body, holders are 
wailable for 4x5 plates, as well as reducing 
adapters for film and plates. a 

Complete information is available by writing 
to the American Optical Co, Southbridge, Mass. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—0O1107. 


NEW FLOOR MAINTENANCE SERVICE 


Complete, up-to-date reference manuals, clas- 
ifying proper floors to suit various conditions, 
have been prepared by Multi-Clean Products, Inc. 

Available upon request, these manuals provide 
jor improved floor appearance, longer life, and re- 
duced repairs and replacements. They contain 
detailed instructions for the proper care and 
maintenance of wooden, asphalt, tile, terrazzo, 
rubber tile, concrete, and linoleum floors. Also 
included is a full-color brochure, showing various 
foor installations and listing a breakdown of 
maintenance cost figures. 

For complete information write to the Multi 
Clan Products, Inc., 2277 Ford Parkway, St 
Paul 1, Minn 

For brief reference use ASBJ—0O1108. 
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SO THIS IS EDUCATION 
S. M. Andrews 


Every now and then 

Someone says, “You can lead 

A horse to water, but you can’t 
Make him drink.” But I believe 
They’re wrong, dead wrong — 
You can always make him 
Drink, if you will just 

Salt him well first. 


The whole philosophy of 

Better Teaching is 

Wrapped up in that one sentence 

The Salt of Interest will make him drink. 
Bronx, N. Y., Principals’ Bulletin 


German as Is! 

\ college student of German was assigned the 
reading of Goethe’s “Faust.” Speaking to a fel- 
ow student, he complained that he couldn’t make 
much of it. 

“Part One or Part Two?” asked the friend. 

“Part One, of course,” said the student. 

“Oh, but you must read Part Two,” said his 
iriend. “All the verbs are in Part Two.” 


Preferred Breed 


During a study of the dairy farm at the third- 
grade level, the children became very interested 
and expert in identifying the four most important 
dreeds of dairy cattle. One day Oscar told about 
the new cat in his home. “I have a new black 


and white cat at home. I think it is a Holstein 
cat.” 


Confused 

A school committee member who recently at 
tended an educators’ convention in Boston, was 
observed coming out of the hotel with the letters 
BAIK written in the space on his badge where 
his name should appear. Replying to a friend 
who asked the meaning of the letters, the com 
mittee member explained that it meant: “Boy 
am I confused.” 

When asked the meaning of the “K” the mem- 
ber said: “That just shows how confused I am.’ 
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LEADING ARCHITECTS SPECIFY PLYWOOD 


to cut cost and add quality 
to school construction 


Alonzo J. Harriman, 
Designer of the famous K-8 
Prototype School, recently fea- 
tured in the Architectural Record, 


has this to say about Plywood: - 


For both interior and exterior finish, Weldwood® 

Plywood provides quick, easy installation . . . long, 

trouble-free service . .. unusually pleasant decoration 
.. and low maintenance. 


Because it is genuine wood paneling, available in a 
variety of popular wood species, Weldwood Plywood 
enables the school architect to include in his plans the 
many advantages of handsome wood paneling at a 
cost which compares favorably with that of other 
materials. 


Because of its strenyth, Weldwood can be used as a 
structural wall, thes eliminating costly, time- 
consuming plastering. 


Because of its durability, Weldwood’s maintenance 
is minimum; its service life long. Cost per year is 
gratifyingly low. 

Because Weldwood comes in large panels, installation 
cost is reduced. Large wall areas are completed in a 
short time, cutting even further the high cost of labor. 


A material that offers so much for so little should be 
in your construction plans. Make certain your archi- 
tect’s specifications call for a liberal use of plywood. 
And make certain they call for Weldwood Plywood. 
That way, you know you're getting the material that 
sets the standard of quality ‘for the industry. 


Announcing Armorply Chalkboard 


Light gauge, dark green porcelain-on-steel, laminated to 
plywood forms a rigid, perfectly flat material. Surface is 
scratch-resistant, extremely durable and will not chip 
easily. Low first cost, minimum maintenance and years 

of service make Armorply® Chalkboard an excellent 
investment. Send for a sample. 


Standard sizes: 34” thick. 


42” x 48” ; 42” x > wd 
48” x 48”; 48” x 72” 


Other sizes available, within the limits of available 
porcelain-on-steel. 


“Materials are chosen for minimum mainte- 
nance. Where we have been using light paints, maintenance 
has been high. We now think that to use a light, natural plywood 
of approximately the same reflectance with a durable natural 
finish is much more economical in the long run. In this state 
there are certairt grades of plywood that can be bought here 
very economically. These hardwood plywoods are not only 
good looking but tough.” 


And other leaders in the field agree! 
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WELDWOOD Plywood 


Manufactured and distributed by 
UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 
New York 18, N. Y. 
and U. S.-MENGEL PLYWOODS, INC., Louisville 1, Ky. 


Branches in Principal Cities + Distributing Units in Chief Trading Areas + Dealers Everywhere 





